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How many inches 
in a cubic foot of 


omfort? 


T’S an easy problem 

for an easy chair. — 
when you’ve room ard 
an object that doesn’t 
move. 


Even so,man has been 
working on his seated 
comfort ever since he first sat down — 
and the job was made a lot tougher when 
the automobile came along. 





For when you’re dealing with an object 
that moves as fast as a car over many 
different kinds of roads, comfort is a 
problem of carefully figured inches from 
tires to ——. 


To begin with, it’s quite a job for General Motors 
engineers to provide all the room needed for heads, 
legs, arms and elbows—and then to get this into the 
low sleek shape modern styling calls for. 


In. addition, you'll find GM engineers doing a lat of 
major brainwork on such things as the geometry of 
springing. They have to get just the right combination 
of angles—figured out to small fractions of inches—to 
assure smooth, certain steering plus a cushiony ride. 


You'll find groups of experts dealing entirely with 
tires and wheels. 


An extra eighth-inch in width, for instance, has a lot 
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to do with tire pressure—which in turn has 
much to do with getting softness into tires. 


And those laws of mass-in-motion you study in 

science class are put to work in an advanced way 

—to keep spinning crankshafts balanced in every 
inch, smooth and free from vibration. 


How much comfort do you get from all these care- 
fully planned inches? 


Well, sink into any.new GM car. You'll find it as 
sittable as Dad’s easy chair — as comfortable on the 
open road as it is at curbside. 


Comfort is one of the many measuring sticks for 
judging the worth of a car. It is another one of the 
qualities which make car owners say — you just can’t 
beat a GM car for value. 


NOW! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


im “MORE AND BETTER THINGS he FOR MORE prone” 


Your Key to Greater Value 
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THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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Say What > You Please! 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
- editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 


I praise the chance by which I got 
hold of some issues of your clever 
magazine. Much as I enjoyed its whole 
content, I felt sorry that German youth 
has, and for some time to come will 
have, nothing comparable to profit 
from. 

A magazine like yours could have 
come into being only in a country where 
democracy has produced a way of feel- 
ing and thinking that manifests itself 
in desirable patterns of public spirit, 
both in adults and young people. Such 
a spirit is, as yet, unknown in Germany. 
This community sense, as it might be 


which American youths are indebted to 
their ancestors—provides them with a 
maturity of action and critical ability 
which guarantees a smoother develop- 
ment into a happier future. 

In Germany, neither parents nor 
teachers took over such a_ heritage 
which they might be able to pass on 
to our youth. Educated themselves to 
uncritical submissiveness, they cannot, 
in educating their own children, do any; 
thing but rely upon the same methods 
of authoritarianism which they had to 
endure themselves. This, our heritage, 
is weighing heavily upon the develop- 
ment of our youth and will for genera- 
tions. 

Thanks to the U. S. Army-sponsored 
G. Y. A. (German Youth Activities) our 
teen-agers begin to sense what they are 
lacking, though the horizon is still dis- 
torted by the nebulae of various preju- 
dices. The most deplorable consequence 
of the type of education we have had in 
Germany is the narrow “give as got” 
attitude and the still more narrow “take- 
for-granted without a so-what” frame of 
mind. 

I am no teacher and no professional 
educator; I am just an average citizen 
of a Bavarian town, an ugly, old (?) 
bachelor, 45 years of age. But I’m a 
friend of all youth and like to help them. 





In- our town, I sometimes coach 
their English discussion group, visit 
their G. Y. A. clubhouse, and attend 
® their council meetings. They call me 


called—a most valuable heritage for . 


. 


“Onkel Paul” or “Uncle J. J.,” and they 
confide in me, so I know their sorrows. 
I can tell you that they long for per- 
sonal friendships with young Americans. 


_ Paul J. J. Dahmen 
Kempten 13b, Allgaeu 
U. S. Zone, Germany. 
o oO ° 
Dear Editor: 

I wish to compliment you on your 
“Stamps” articles. Very few scholastic 
or national magazines seem to think 
that the large group of stamp collectors 
is important enough to pay any atten- 
tion to. I do hope that some of the other 
magazines will follow your fine ex- 
ample in this feature. 

Also, I am wondering if you are go- 
ing to print again a list of places where 
one can obtain “First Day Covers.” I 
found your last list very helpful. 


H. F. Flesher 
Burbank, Calif. 


As stated in our Jan. 19 “Stamps” 
column, the following new stamps have 


‘ been announced to date by the Post 


Office for release this year: 


March 3—Minnesota Territorial 

April 12—Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity 

Date unannounced—Puerto Rico Gov- 
“ernor’s Inauguration 

All details as to price, place and date 
of issue, color, and design will appear 
in forthcoming issues.—Ed. 


°° ° ® 


Dear Editor: 


I have a suggestion to make. I wish 
you would publish a column on girls’ 
sports. Other girls in my English class 
have expressed the same wish. 

Shirley Wells 
Peekskill (N. Y.) Sr. H. S. 


See our sports feature in this issue 
(p. 29): It’s no secret that our Sports 
Editor prefers interviewing feminine 
sports champs to any other kind. So, if 
you know any other athletic gals really 
worthy of his attention, drop him a 
line.—Ed. 

: Sd * 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks to Herman L. Masin’s article 
on Frankie Laine (Jan. 5), I am an 
everlasting Scholastic fan. ’'ve"tead and 
reread that article, because Frankie 
Laine is my 4avorite singer. I’m also 
glad you used the one picture that 
really looks like Frankie. 


Cherry Calletto 
Sodus (N. Y.) Central H. S. 
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You'll laugh... 
when a black lamb meets 
“a county seat” head on! 
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what a story...what music ! 
eee what fun $ “ 
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A combination 
live-action and cartoon 
feature starring 


BURL IVES _ BEUIAH BONDI 


HARRY C4AREY_ LUANWA PATTEV 
and Hollywood’ favorite new star 
BOBBY DRISCOLL 


and new Walt Disney 
cartoon characters 












Directed by Harold. Schuster 
Released thru RKO Radio Pictures 


Watch for 






at your. favorite 
\ theater 
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Say What ‘You Please 
(Continued from previous page) 


Dear Editor: 
In the Jan. 5 issue (p. 17), you told 


“< » 


us to drop the “a” from “kind of a.” In 
the same issue on page 5, you asked, 
“What kind of an audience will I be 
speaking to?” 
Having read page 17 first, we say, 
“How about dropping that an?” 
Frankie Laine rates high with us, 
and so did your article, “A Real Gone 
Guy.” 
Cecile Esposito 
4th Period Junior English 
Hammonton (N. J.) H. S. 


What kind of editors are we? Our 

apologies to all our readers.—Ed. 
* * * 
Dear Editor: 

The Junior High School department 
of our school aired the radio skit, “Vita- 
min U,” published in your Sept. 29 
issue, over our local radio station 
KREL. 

The skit made a hit, and we are be- 
ing lavishly praised for both the per- 
formance and the material. 

W. Marion Davis, Principal 
George Washington Carver School 
Baytown, Texas 
* * * 
Dear Editor: 
I am a senior. Before I graduate, I 
want to express my appreciation for all 
the things I have learned from Practical 
English the last two years. In the 12 
years that I have been going to school, 
I have never learned more willingly, 
nor have I learned as much as I have 
from reading your magazine. 
Keep up the good work for I have 
four younger brothers and sisters who 
are looking forward to enrolling in a 
class that subscribes to Practical Eng- 
lish. 
Leonor Foncerrada 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
* * 

Dear Editor: 

I cannot comprehend why Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico were not 
granted statehood years ago. The Dem- 
ocratic and Republican platforms have 
promised statehood for these territories; 
President Truman is in favor of the 
idea; recent polls show the American 
public wants Hawaii as a sister state, 
and the Hawaiian people expressed 
their desire for statehood in the late 
elections. 

Alaska is the door to North America 
from Russia; Hawaii is at the cross- 
roads of the Pacific; and Puerto Rico 
guards the Caribbean and the Panama 
Canal. All three territories are in stra- 
tegic positions in the event of another 
warl Statehood would help the terri- 





tories, and it would also help us. When 
will Congress wake up to this fact? 

Lewis Peters, Jr. 

Elston Sr. H. S., Michigan City, Ind. 

ee oe 
Dear Editor: 

A few months ago you gave your 
readers a bad time in “Are You Spell- 
bound?” with the endings al, el, le, etc. 

Now your December 15 “Watch 
Your Language” column blossoms out 
with one of the words misspelled. 
Principal is used correctly all but once 
in the column. That once is in exam- 
ple number 3, page 16, where you ex- 
plain the principal parts of speech. 
There principal is spelled principle, a 
correct spelling, but the wrong usage. 

Odell Stott 
Chico (Calif.) H. S. 


Woe are we! It’s not so much the 
typographical mistake we regret as it is 
the principle of the thing. Our thanks 
also to the Business English Class at 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S., for catching 
us up on this mistake.—Ed. 

* * * 


Dear Editor: 


The “Dear Joe” column in your Nov. 
3 issue has helped many girls and boys 
in our school to improve their dress. 
The girls who used to load themselves 
down with charm bracelets, costume 
jewelry, and cheap perfume are now 
wearing wrist watches and Evening in 
Paris perfume. The boys are wearing 
clean, pressed slacks and sport shirts. 
I hope you will give us some more 
information on grooming. 
Thelma Miller 
Cartersville, Va. 
.'’ * 


Dear Editor: 


If I am not mistaken, teen-agers are 
supposed to be quite mad about popu- 
lar songs and help put songs where they 
belong on the Hit Parade. If it is at all 
possible, I should like to see the teen- 
agers’ choice of seven songs included 
in “Jam Session” or “Sharps and Flats” 
sometime. 

Matsumi Ueda 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
: = * 


Dear Editor: 


I was very surprised to read in “Short 
Shots” (Nov. 3), about Jack Graham, 
the most valuable player in the Pacific 
Coast League. Since he played for the 
San Diego Padres this past season, I 
didn’t think he would have any base- 
ball fans in New York. 

Now that Jack has been sold to the 
St. Louis Browns, many Padre fans 
will miss him. But we wish him success 
and happiness in his baseball career. 
Evangeline Sotelo 
San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 
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OUR COVER BOY spoke to the young 
people of the adil aleiely on an 
international broadcast. He is Alben 
Barkley Truitt, 15, of Washington, 
D. C. His grandfather is Vice-Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley. 

“Bill,” as his friends call young 
Truitt, represented the United States 
on the International Children’s 
Broadcast over the ABC network. 
He joined with young people from 
most of the legations and embassies 
in Washington to send greetings and 
a wisn for world peace. 

Bill lives at home with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Max O’Rell Truitt, and 
attends St. Alban’s School. At the 
moment, sports are his big interest. 

—Photo by Harris and Ewing 

* o o 

BUDGET BLUES. The unidentified 
author of the following owes thanks 
to poets Clement C. Moore (The 
Night Before Christmas) and Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen (Rock Me to Sleep), 
but we think his idea is original— 
and ‘atriguing: 


Twas the night before pay day 
When all through my jeans, 
I was searching in vain 
For the ways and the means. 


Not a penny was stirring, 
Not even a jit. 

The sawbucks had vanished; 
The greenbacks had quit. 


Forward, turn forward, 
Oh, time in thy flight; 

And make it tomorrow 
Just for tonight. 


—Canadian High News 





TIME FOR APOLOGEE. A guest at a 
banquet took pains to make himself 
agreeable to a Chinese who sat next 
to him. After the first course he 
asked, “Likee soupee?” 

There was no reply except a genial 
smile. After the next course he in- 
quired, “Likee fishee?” This evoked 
an even broader smile. 

Later in the evening the visitor 
from the Far East arose and deliv- 
ered a speech in perfect English. On 
resuming his seat, he turned to his 


—Classmate 


neighbor and asked, “Likee speechee?” . 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH e 





Are You a Shmoo or a Schmoe? 


“ a SHMOO, I hope!” will 
A proba be your an- 
swer to that question. 
You might add, “If I’m not 
as good as a shmoo, I hope 
I'm not as bad as a schmoe.” 
We're using the words 
“shmoo” and “schmoe” here 
in a popular way. “Shmoo” 
is the animal that makes 
everyone happy in the Lil 
Abner comic strip. It’s ap- 
plied to a “first-rate” person. “Schmoe” is current slang for 
“drip” or, going even further back, a “wet smack.” 

““Are you a shmoo or a schmoe?’ is an embarrassing ques- 
tion,” teen-ager Frank Petro tells us. “I can’t change myself, 
so why look at my character? I am what I am and that’s 
what I am—like Popeye. Why rub it in?” 

Frank assumes that there’s nothing he can do about the 
kind of person he is becoming. Luckily this isn’t so. 

But Frank is right on one count—friends, family, expe- 
riences, the books he reads, and other factors are molding 
him. Doesn’t Frank want a say in the matter? Why doesn’t 
Frank jump in and supervise the work? 

The fact is that you don’t have to sit back and take your 
chances on whether your particular personality combina- 
tion is going to explode, fizzle, or turn out fine. You can 
make yourself the kind of person you want to be. 

Here’s how the great Benjamin Franklin tackled the job. 
One day Ben hit on the bold plan of improving his char- 
acter, so he made a list of the character traits he considered 
most important. He worked on each trait for a week. Then 
he started again with the first trait, working until he felt 
he had improved on each trait. 

See if you can name six (or more) character traits that 
you admire in friends (curly hair and jalopies are not char- 
acter traits). Add to this list the qualities you think an ideal 
person would have. Then add the traits you'd expect to find 
in a great leader. 

Be honest and rate yourself on each trait on your list. 
Since youre no superman, you'll discover plenty of room 
for improvement! 

Now take another look at your list. Can’t most of these 
qualities be acquired—and by you? 

If we try to describe a person who rates high on many 
of the qualities on your list, we'd probably say he’s mature. 
He’s grown up—in more than age and physical develop- 
ment. He’s the kind of person who’s a credit to himself, his 
friends, family, school, and community. 

Next week we'll begin to list the character traits by which 
we can spot a mature person. Let’s try Ben Franklin’s plan 
and concentrate on one trait a week. Watch this column 
next week for the first Mark of Maturity! 
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UST one look at Jim Larkin tells us 
J that he’s grinding out an assign- 

ment. There he sits, in that quiet 
corner of the library, chewing on as- 
sorted pencils. And pencils come high 
these days! 

Let’s peer over his shoulder. His 
opening sentence reads: 

I was born at an early age— 

Say, Jim, what are you writing? A 
vaudeville skit? 

“No,” Jim whispers desperately. “It’s 
an autobiography—you know, an T 
story. It’s written in the first person 
singular—tells all about me.” 

Sounds like fun; who doesn’t like to 
talk about himself? But why all the 
masticating? (We point to the mound 
of chewed-up pencil stubs. ) 

“Fun, you say!” Jim exclaims. —‘It’s 
work. This is an English assignment— 
an autobiographical sketch. I gotta be 
creative.” 

Look, Jim, you have the wrong slant 
on this. 


What Not to Do 

Did you know, for instance, that 
your “I” sketch should not be: 

1. A census report. Don’t lead off 
with, “I was born on a cold and stormy 
night-. . .” Don’t give us the date of 
cutting your first tooth, your weight at 
the age of 4%, your various addresses, 
or the name of the doctor who re- 
moved your tonsils. If we wanted a 
statistical report on you, we could dig 
out your file in the school office. 

2. A revised edition of a joke book. 
Don’t pepper your paper with this sort 
ot “humor”: “Will I ever forget the day 
I came home late after my teacher kept 
me in! I explained to Pop that I'd been 
punished because I didn’t know where 
the Azores were. In annoyance, Pop 
roared, ‘In the future, remember where 
you put things!’” Why, your teacher 
heard that one when she was in grade 
school! You can’t get away with serv- 
ing your reader warmed-over “corn.” 

3. The Great American Novel. Don’t 
try to be “literary!” Don’t use tormal 
phrases and five-syllable words. Why 
say, “I feel an intense repugnance for 
a particular potherb of the goosefoot 
family” if you mean “I hate spinach”? 

4. A fairy tale. Don’t build yourself 
up to be a character who sounds amus- 
ing and captivating—but isn’t you. 
Don’t invent incidents that are dra- 
matic and touching—but never hap- 
pened. Don’t even “embroider” on the 
truth. 

Where do all those “Don'ts” leave 
you? Right at the point where you can 
draw this practical rule-of-thumb: Your 
autobiographical sketch should be sim- 
ple, honest, and chock-full of human 
interest. 

That’s not too tall an order; it can 
be done, and we'll soon show you how. 











First Person 


First let’s talk about the skeleton on 
which you build your story. This skel- 
eton isn’t a rigid, bony thing. It’s flex- 
ible enough to take many different 
shapes. 


The Facts of Your Life 


Anything goes in your “I” story. You 
can talk about your family, your friends, 
your pets, your hobbies, your fears, 
ambitions, likes, dislikes. All of these 
are important because they affect you. 
Some of them have helped to make 
you the sort of person you are. Others 
are a result of the sort of person you 
are. By telling us about them, you give 
us a Clear picture of yourself. 

Your big problem will be choosing 
the important facts and deciding how 
to present them. 

If your autobiography is a long-term 
project, you might write it in several 
chapters. You could devote one chap- 
ter to your family, another to your 
present interests, a third to your ambi- 
tions. Or you might trace a particular 
interest and show how it developed 
over a period of years.: 

Instead of surveying the field, you 
could focus your spotlight on one par- 


Singular 


ticular experience that has a special 
place in your memory. This is the 
method to choose if your assignment 
covers only one theme. In a single au- 
tobiographical sketch, you can hardly 
hope to tell all about yourself. So you 
choose one incident which affected you 
strongly. In that way, you tell us a few 
very important things about yourself. 
(This method, incidentally, is the one 
you'll choose if you’d like to enter your 
sketch in the 1949 Scholastic Writing 
Awards contest. The rules booklet de- 
scribes an autobiographical sketch as 
“a narrative essay about an experience 
that had an effect upon your life.”) 
After you’ve chosen your material, 
you may hit on a special way of pre- 
senting it. Perhaps you'd like to write 
it as a letter to a good friend or to 
someone whom you've never met. Or 
you might be very scientific and build . 
up your tale as a case history. If yout © 
special experience took place over | 
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period ot a tew weeks, you might write 
it up in diary form. 

But you really don’t need a “gim- 
mick” to make your story interesting. 
Choose one if it will make your job 
easier; but if it will get in your way, 
forget it—just plunge in and write. 


What to Say 


Start with the idea of making your 
sketch sound informal, as if you were 
talking to your reader. 

To show you how effective that can 
be, we point to My Story by Joe Lotis,® 
as an example. The heavyweight champ 
didn’t actually take his pen in hand; 
he told his story to two newspapermen, 
who wrote it down in Joe’s own words. 
They didn’t dress up his vocabulary; 





*My Story, by Joe Louis; as told to 
Meyer Berger and Barney Nagler. Life 
Magazine, November 8 and November 15, 





they didn’t have to. Without trying to 


be “literary” Joe Louis told a sincere 
Z and simple story. It provides good tips 


to keep in mind as you tell your own 
story. 

Begin with the point that seems most 
important to you. This is Joe Louis’ 
opening: 


People ask me, “Joe, when you were a 
kid in Alabama, living sharecrop in a cot- 
ton patch, did you dream to be a mil- 
lionaire and have rich things like cars, and 
pockets. stuffed with money, and fine 
clothes and all that?” I say to them, “I 
couldn’t dream that big.” I never dreamed 
such things when I was a kid. . . . It seems 
people expect you to dream that way, but 
I’m not cut like that.” 


Notice how many things you've 
learned about Louis in that brief para- 
graph. Notice how straightforwardly he 
expressed himself. 

What’s the biggest thing in your 
life? Your ambition to be a pilot? Your 
interest in interior decorating? Your 
relationship with your grandfather? 
Then that’s where you begin. 

Your reaction to an incident is more 
important than the incident itself. Joe 
Louis describes many of his Army ex- 
periences; but one of his most absorb- 
ing comments is this one: 


Army life changed me. It took me away 
from Mr. Roxborough and Julian Black 
and Chappie [his managers and _his 
trainer]. When I didn’t have them around 
to think for me and tell me what to eat 
and when to go to bed, I had to figure 
things out myself. I grew up in the Army. 
I met big. people like Mr. Willkie and 
generals, and nobody told me what to say. 


Do you understand yourself well 
enough to analyze your reactions to ex- 
periences? De you recognize that your 
summer farm job somehow affected 
your ideas of attitudes and behavior, as 
well as giving you a sun tan and cal- 
louses? And do you realize that your 
reactions were quite different from 
Steve’s and Allan’s and Carl's? Those 
reactions should play a large role in 
your story. 

Be honest about yourself. As you read 
through Joe Louis’ Story, you find 
many remarks like these: 


In my first fight with Arturo Godoy in 
New York on February 9, 1940, I really 
dogged it. I didn’t feel peppy. Godoy had 
a funny crouch and he was hard to hit, 
but that wasn’t all that was wrong. I had 
no heart for fighting that night. 


. . . Training came harder once I got out 
of the Army. It wasn’t like when I was a 
kid and training came easy. 


People say to me, “Joe, you ever feel 
sorry for someone you have to punish like 
that [in the ring]?” and I say, “They come 
in there to give it to me. I can’t say it’s a 
sorry feeling, but I don’t like to do it.” 





Those aren’t spectacular “confes- 
sions,” of course. Yours wert be either. 
But it requires absolute honesty to tell 
exactly what you feel. 


How to Say It 


Write as you speak. Notice the col- 
orful, colloquial expressions in these 
quotes from My Story: 


That footwork the writers said was cat- 
sense was something “Chappie” Black- 
burn drilled into me. That was learned. It 
wasn’t a born thing. 


We had only kerosene lamps in the 
shack, and at night it would look broody. 


You wouldn’t use phrases like that 
if you were writing a business letter or 
a formal report. But an autobiographi- 
cal sketch misses fire if the language is 
too stiff. Don’t use trite slang expres- 
sions; but give your story a personal ° 
touch by using your own particular 
colloquialisms. 

Remember, though, that many of 
your favorite slang phrases just aren't 
acceptable as good written English. 
Screen them out carefully and substitute 
fresh, new synonyms for them. This 
goes double for the careless ungram- 
matical expression which may pop out 
when you're speaking. (You may have | 
noticed, for instance, that Joe Louis 
sometimes uses “like” when he should 
use “as if.”) Be sure to think twice and 
correct these if any of them “pop up” 
in your written work. 

Write simply; use comparisons to de- 
scribe your feelings. Study the sim- 
plicity in this description of Louis’ fight 
with Max Schmeling: 


Before I could shake it off he [Schme]- 
ing] landed one more. I went down. I 
couldn’t clear my head. When I got back 
on my feet my ears rang. My jaw raised 
like yeasty dough. . . . He put me out 
with more hard rights, and when the ref- 
eree counted it came to me like through 
water. Chappie’s voice tried to come to 
me, but it was like a train had run over it 
and thinned it. It was only a ghost’s voice. 


You may find it difficult to explain 
or describe things which mean a great 
deal to you. Don’t tangle yourseif up 
with complicated sentences and big 
words. Instead, “play it straight.” Use 
simple language. 

Since this is your story, you'll want 
it to sound as if you're talking to your 
readers. If you know a speedy note- 
taker, you might even try dictating 
your sketch aloud. Or perhaps you 
could talk it over with a friend in order 
to hit a conversational stride. If you'd 
rather work alone, talk it over with 
yourself as you write. The best method - 
for you is whichever one makes 
personality “come through.” That's the 
essence of a good “I” story. 
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. entines.” 


we ELL, you can always start 
with Roses are red, violets 
are blue,” suggested Ed 


Lenz, fingering, one of the red paper 
hearts piled on his desk. 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed Sue Crosby. 
“Let’s be more original than that.” 

“But, Sue, we haven't the time or 
the talent to produce poetry,” objected 
Alice Navarro. 

“I think Sue’s right,” said Tim Mc- 
Avoy. “We don’t have to be high 


falutin’ about our Valentine jingles, but 


where’s the old team spirit? We want 
ours to be the best, don’t we?” 

The foursome had elected to work 
together as one of the jingle teams in 
the English 4A section. Each team had 
picked from a hat the names of several 
of their classmates to be their “Val- 
Now their job was to design 
cards and compose jingles for their 
chosen “Valentines.” 

“Well, I'm only an artist,” said Ed. 
“I pitched in to design the cards—I beg 
off on the poetry.” 

“Look, fellow, I have no talent for 
art, but I offered suggestions when you 
were working on the cards,” Tim 
answered. “Most of the credit for those 
sketches goes to you and Alice, but Sue 
and I did try to help.” 

“You’ve talked me into -it,” Alice 
smiled. “How do we become poets?” 

“Oh, we needn’t be poets to write 
nonsense jingles,” laughed Sue. 

“Nonsense jingles? What are they?” 
asked Ed. 

“They come in all shapes and sizes,” 
explained Sue. “They have just one 
thing in common—they’re all silly and/ 
or amusing. Some of my favorites are 
limericks—” 

“Say,” cut in Tim. “Do you know the 
one that goes: 


There was an old man of Tarentum 
Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ’em 
When they asked him the cost 
Of what he had lost, 
He replied, ‘I can’t say, 


for I rent ’em. 


“Hey, that’s pretty good,” chorused 
Alice and Ed, the artists. 

“And they're just as much fun to 
write!” Sue quickly drove home her 
point. “You can take good-natured digs 
_at people, and they really won't mind 
because they’re as amused as everyone 
else. I have the first two lines for a 
jingle for Len Barsky: 


Jingle, Jangle 
Jingle 























“Roses are red, 

violets are blue. . . 
Why, Mr. Zilch, | didn’t 
know you wrote poems.” 
































There was a young laddie named Len 
Who for the Navy did yen. . .” 


“So you're spoofing Len about trying 
to join the Navy before he was old 
enough,” laughed Tim. “Good idea. 
Now let’s see if I can add a few lines— 
h-m-m-m- — how about: 


They said, ‘We'll take you 
In a brief year or two—” 


“Nice going,” approved Sue. “Now 
who’s going to finish it?” 
There was a moment’s silence until 


Alice squealed, “I have it, I have it— 


> 


We're sorry, but now we need men. 


“I want to get into the act,” Ed put 
in, “but I’m not sure where to begin— 
I have lots of ideas, but none of them 
rhyme!” 

“What I usually do is go through the 
alphabet,” Sue said. “If you want a 
rhyme for ‘that,’ you think of ‘at,’ ‘bat,’ 
‘cat,’ and so on.” 

“Why not use the dictionary?” sug- 
gested Tim. “Our Webster Collegiate 
has a special appendix called “Vocab- 
ulary of Rhyme,’ complete with instruc- 
tions on how to use it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Webster, here I come!” 
exclaimed Ed, grabbing his dictionary. 

Sue took the book from Ed’s hand. 
“It’s much easier to start with an idea 
and build your jingle around it. Now 
what did you have in mind?” 

“Well, you know Kate Smithers— 
that cute, quiet chick who just came 
into our class?” asked Ed. “I happen 
to know for a fact that she’s been ‘busy’ 
when at least four of the fellows have 
asked her for dates. Maybe she’s just 
awfully shy. Anyhow, it'd be in the 
nature of a public service to take a 
gentle poke at her no-date policy.” 

“Good idea,” approved Tim. “Why 


don’t we try a parody on Kate’s Valen- 
tine card?” 
“Isn't that a sort of ‘take-off’ on 


someone else’s_ brain-child?” asked 
Alice. 
“Right,” answered Tim. “You get an 


amusing effect by mimicking another 
writer’s style or language. You know 
that famous poem of Joyce Kilmer’s 
that starts, ‘I think that I shall never 
see a poem lovely as a tree—’? Ogden 
Nash did a wonderful parody on it: 


I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Indeed, unless the billboards fall 


I'll never see a tree at all.” 


“Pret-ty clever,” remarked Ed. 

“It certainly is,” said Alice enthus- 
iastically. “Let’s use the same poem-— 
since it’s an easy rhythm to copy—and 
write a parody on a parody.” 

Ed spoke up. “I'll donate the begin- 
ning—I think that I shall never see.’ 
Now who’s going to pitch in with the 
second line?” 

“Let’s be a bit more original than 
that—and let’s think ahead a bit, too,” 
Sue cut in. “The subject of our poem is 
named Kate, so let’s use this first line: 

I think that I shall never date—” 

“I follow you,” said Ed. “And since 
you've paved the way for me, I can 
easily toss in the second line: 

A gal as sweet as Smithers, Kate.” 

“Well, I won’t- be outdone,” smiled 
Alice, “so here’s a third line: 

Perhaps, if her defense won’t fall—” 


“You almost took the words out of 
my mouth,” laughed Tim. “So I’m all 
ready for you with: 


I'll never date sweet Kate at all.” 


“Bravo, bravo!” applauded Sue. “That J 


does it. What a fine nonsense poet the 
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You're exactly right. When you held open the door of the super- 
market for that girl laden with bundles, she certainly should have 
thanked you for your thoughtfulness. It’s strange, isn’t it, how stingy 
people are with that small, easy, and pleasant word, “Thanks”! 

At Central High you'd think that chivalry died with King Arthur 
and that the Golden Rule was “Every man for himself—and to heck 
with the women!” The other day I started home carrying an armful 
of textbooks, my violin, and a bundle of gym clothes. At the exit door 
I was almost knocked down by a group of boys making their departure 
as if they were running an obstacle course. They live in my neighbor- 
hood, so they were just ahead of me most of the way home. But do you 
think any of them offered a helping hand? Uh-uh! 


Sid Lorando and I had a discussion about everyday courtesy yes- ' 


terday at lunch. 

“What do you expect?” h@ said kiddingly. “Do you want a fellow to 
play Sir Walter Raleigh and fling his hard-earned sports jacket over 
a mud puddle, so that you can keep your dainty saddle shoes dry? 
Why should I stand up on the bus and give a girl like Phoebe Phipps 
my seat? She’s no weakling. I danced with her at the Holiday Hop 
and, afterwards, I felt as if I’d been in a wrestling match!” 

(Actually Sid just likes to argue. In a quiet way he observes the 
courtesies that make life pleasant and fun—such as opening the car 
door for a girl, helping her put on her coat, saying “Please pass the 
butter” and “Thanks” when he receives it. And I’ve never seen Sid 
sitting on a bus when there was a woman or an older person standing. ) 

“The trouble with girls,” he went on, “is that they expect to be 
treated like china dolls. They’re always talking about equal rights 
for women and yet they love to play the role of the helpless female.” 

“You're wrong on two counts,” I answered. “You're talking about 
some girls, not all girls, and you're getting off the subject. 

“There may be a few girls who expect their kid brothers to run 
errands for them and wait on them, hand and foet. But what about 
the kid—or even older—brothers who never put anything away? Leave 
their neckties in the living room, dirty towels in the bathtub, and 
sandwich crumbs all over the kitchen floor? Also the fellows who 
think the sidewalk is a football field where they can jostle each other 
against passersby and make line plunges through the crowd?” 

The bell rang then, so I had the last word. That’s also said to be a 
failing of women. So at this point I bow to you, my opponent! 


Sincerely yours, 
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From ‘The Island Stallion’ 
Steve's first ride on his stallion. 


% UDDENLY and quite  unex- 
Se I was charged by an 
elephant bull. . . . I fired four 
shots, but my bullets had no effect. His 
trunk reached out and I felt myself 
grabbed in the middle of the back. I 
was hardly aware that I still had my 
rifle, until I accidentally pulled the 
trigger. . . . The shot frightened the 
elephant so that, instead of throwing 
me in front of him, as elephants usually 
do, he threw me backward. . . .” 
“That tops ’em all!” a listener ap- 
plauded. He wasn’t an m. c. on a radio 
program; he sat by a campfire in Africa. 
“Write it down, Pretorius,” another 
urged. “My friends would like to hear 


your tales of hunting and exploring.” ~ 


So Major P. J. Pretorius has written 
about his experiences in a_recently- 
published book, Jungle Man. 

Your chances of hunting in Africa 
are slim and it isn’t likely that you'll 
meet Major Pretorius walking down 
Main Street. But you don’t have to miss 
his jungle adventures. Read about 
them! 

Many books are about things you'd 
do yourself if you had all the,time in 
the world and Superman’s means of 
transportation! Wouldn't you like to 
do most of the things in the list below? 

—Talk with ballad-singer Burl Ives? 

—Go to a Valentine dance at Anna- 
polis Naval Academy? 

—Meet baseball heroes Bob Feller 
and Joe DiMaggio? Or the sports star 
of another high school? 

—Drive across the U. S. with a friend 
for. your summer vacation? 

Do these ideas sound like fun to you? 
Then: 

How about striking up an acquaint- 
ance with Burl Ives in his autobiog- 
raphy, Wayfaring Stranger? 

If an Annapolis dance catches your 
fancy, “drag” along with sixteen year 





Goldfish? 


old Joan Andrews in the book, Anchor 
for Her Heart. 

Suppose you meet Feller or Di- 
Maggio some day. You'll want to have 
read their stories: Strikeout Story by 
Bob Feller; Lucky to Be a Yankee by 
Joe DiMaggio. And you'll like the high 
school hero, Chip Hilton, of a series of 
sports books. (See list at the end of 
this article. ) 

Would you like to take a trip across 
the U. S. A. if you had a chance? Then 
youll be interested in finding out how 
two girls crossed in a Model-T. Read 
about their trip in A Long Way from 
Boston. But girls aren’t the only ex- 
peditioners. Two high school senior 
boys who took a canoe trip may give 
you an idea in Canoeing with the Cree. 


No Goldfish Bowls Here! 


Reading these books is like making 
new friends and having new experi- 
ences. Your world doesn’t need to be 
as small as a gold fish bowl. 

Try to imagine the size of your world 
without books. The New York Herald 
Tribune reported recently that a colony 
of Japanese living in Brazil believe that 
Japan has won a great war and that 
Japanese soldiers are now running the 
U. S. These Japanese can’t read the 
Brazilian newspapers and have no Japa- 
nese newspapers. And they have no 


books. 


Who Wants to Be 


Your world is bigger than your ow, 
experiences. It includes friends and 
their activities. It also takes in the 
people and events you read about. 

You can stretch your list of friends 
with the high school gang of Betsy and 
Joe, or with the boy who searched and 
found The Island Stallion. — 

If you believe that only a genius can 
model clay figures or write stories that 
sell, read Clay Fingers or Joan—Free 
Lance Writer. 

Are you interested in the way othe, 
families besides your own live? You'l 
enjoy a behind-the-scenes glimpse of 
an amusing family of twelve in the new 
book Cheaper by the Dozen. 


Books Break the Ice 


Doing something for the first time 
doesn’t seem strange if you’ve broken 
the ice by hearing—or reading—about 
it. So before you make your debut on 
ice skates, you'll enjoy the hilarious ac- 
count of skating in Excuse It Please! 

If rocketing to the moon stirs your 
imagination, turn to science fiction, 
such as Space Cadet. 

We all like to laugh. Don’t miss the 
tale of the cockroach and the cat, Archie 
and Mehitabel. 

Outside of school, read for fun—and 
you'll have more fun. Since reading 
brings new friends and new ideas, the 
chances are that you'll also be more 
fun for others. 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on “How To Choose Books.”’ Next Week: 
Who Makes Books. 





Championship Ball, 


Books Mentioned on This Page: 


Title- Author Published by 
POE ONE... sven esensyan Major P. J. Pretorius ........ Dutton (1948) 
Wayfaring Stranger ........... | Pere er es: Whittlesey (1948) 
Anchor for Her Hegrt.......... Ellsworth Newcomb ......... Dutton (1947) 
Strikeout Story ss... aes. Bob Feller seevees.. Barnes (1947) 

Lucky to Be a Yankee.......... ere re Tee Greenberg (1946) 





A Chip Hilton Sports Story ...Clair Bee .........es.e0e0e:: Grosset and Dunlap (1948) 
Touchdown Pass, 

A Chip Hilton Sports Story... Clair Bee... ......eeceee-:- Grosset and Dunlap (1948) 
A Long Way from Boston....... oan a cas, ERO EO ee Whittlesey (1946) 
Canoeing with the Cree........ Eric Sevareid .eeeeeee.- Macmillan (1935) 
Betsy and Joe... ......scccces. Maude Hart Lovelace......... Crowell (1948) 
The Island Stallion. . .... Walter Farley - eevee... Random (1948) 
ee Te Adele De Leeuw. ............ Macmillan (1948) 
Joan—Free Lance Writer ....... Alice Ross Colver............ Messner (1948) 
Cheaper By the Dozen......... Frank Gilbreth and 

Ernestine Gilbreth Carey...... Crowell (1948) 

Excuse It Please!..............Cornelia Otis Skinner......... Dodd, Mead (1936) 
Space Cadet ...).:...........Robert Heinlein ............. Scribners (1948) 
Archie and Mehitabel.......... Don Marquis ......... Pe eee Doubleday (1930) 
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NNIE DUMAS doesn’t work at 
Whithers and Whithers any more. 


As the “new secretary,” Annie lasted 
just two days. 

“Can you answer routine correspond- 
ence on your own?” Mr. Whithers, Sr., 
asked Annie her second day in the office. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Annie confidently. 
“I can write a good letter.” 

“Fine,” said Mr. Whither. “Then an- 
swer this letter. I'll give you a general 
idea of what to say.” 

Here is*Annie’s answer which she 
left on Mr. Whithers’ desk for his sig- 
nature: 


Whithers & Wither 
1400 State Bdg. 
Tacoma, Washinging 
February 2, 1949 


R. F. Arbuckle Travel Agency 
720 Division Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


Dear Mr. Arbuckle: 

In reply to your.inquiry we wish to state 
that we will keep our bargain with you. 
Throw all our firms travel business your 
way. Get new business when we can. 
Thanks for special concession on rates 
traveling the southern curcuit for our sales- 
men ~~ 
We remain 

Very truly yours, 


Norman Whithers, Sr. 
NW:ad 


In the Tool Chest 


Poor Annie! She “lost out” as secre- 
tary. Why? Because she didn’t know 
how to use her tools—words. 

“How do you spell concession?” Annie 
had asked Mrs. Blake, the office man- 
ager. “Does it have two s’s or two c’s?” 

“Why not look up the word in the 
dictionary?” Mrs. Blake had suggested. 

That had never occurred to Annie. 
She didn’t realize that the dictionary is 
a secretary's tool chest, essential for 
success on the job. 

Let’s check Annie’s letter to see what 
errors she made, 

1. Be accurate. Notice how Annie 
typed Whithers and Whithers in the 
heading of her letter. She used an & 
sign instead of spelling out the word 
and, as the firm does. Also, she mis- 
spelled the second Whithers. These er- 
rors are serious. Business firms, like peo- 
ple, are proud of their names. They like 
them spelled and written correctly. 

If a company’s name is Ringold and 
Sons, don’t write it Ringold Sons. If a 


@ man likes his name written C. Arnold 
4 Jones, don’t write C. A. Jones. 
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Many business firms are so particular 
about these “little details” that they give 
all applicants for clerical jobs a special 
test to see if the applicants are accurate 
and observant. Here is a brief sample 
of such atest: 

Check each pair of words or numbers 
which aré not exactly alike: 





__1. Maine and Co. —_ Main and 
Co. 

—__2. Humbolt Co. ___. Humboldt Co. 

__3. Pettycord Bros. ____. Pett cord 
Bros. 

eS a 

=» 6729 .._._.. 782 

—6. 1354 _ 1534 





2. Learn abbreviations for business 
terms and other words, Annie abbrevi- 
ated the word building, Bdg. The cor- 
rect abbreviation is Bldg. Most standard 
desk dictionaries have sections on ab- 
breviations, so look them up! (It is cor- 
rect to use abbreviations in the heading 
and introductory address of a letter if it 
helps to achieve the block style. How- 
ever, Annies heading would have 
looked better without the abbrevia- 
tion. ) 


3. Avoid wornout and stock phrases. 
Use everyday good English in business 
letters, authorities advise. Avoid such 
tired expressions as In reply to and We 
remain. 

4. Learn the exact meaning of words. 
Mr. .Whithers groaned as he read: 

. we will keep our bargain with < 
“Bargain nothing,” he grumbled. * 
was an agreement.’ 

Do bargain and agreement mean the 


same? Mr. Webster knows the answers . 


to such questions, and you must, too, 
if you hope to succeed on the job. 

5. Avoid slang and colloquial expres- 
sions in business letters. What would 
be a better way of saying Throw .. . 
business your way? 

6. Check spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar, etc. Which two words in the body 
of the letter did Annie misspell? How 
would you improve her sentences? 

Corrections, Please 

“Telegraphic” is a word for at least 
two of Annie’s sentences. But she’s sup- 
posed to be writing a business letter, 
not a telegram. Where is the subject 
for the sentence beginning Throw . . .? 
Also, the one beginning Get . . .? Al- 
ways have a subject and a verb in each 
sentence. 

The last sentence Thanks for special 
concessions . . . is confusing. Who is 


salesmen? Avoid such confusion by 
placing modifiers as near as possible 
to the words they modify. 
Now let’s try to improve Annie’s let- 
ter: 
~ Whithers and Whithers 
1400 State Building 
Tacoma, Washington 
February 2, 1949 


R. F. Arbuckle Travel Agency 
720 Division Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


Dear Mr. Arbuckle: 

We are happy to confirm in writing our 
oral agreement with you. The travel busi- 
ness of Whithers and Whithers will be 
given to your agency. 

Also, we shall encourage our clients to 
place their business with you. 

Your special concession on rates for 
salesmen traveling the southern circuit is 
greatly appreciated by us. 


Very truly yours, 


Norman Whithers, Sr. 
NW:ad 


How about your making a date with 
Mr. Webster? Look up the business 
terms (bargain, agreement, clients, 
agency, confirm, etc.) mentioned in this 
article. Write out the meanings of these 
terms in a section of your notebook. 

P. S. Don’t worry about Annie. She’s 
now subscribed to Practical English 
and since she’s been studying “Letter 
Perfect,” she does a first-rate job as 
secretary for Stahl, Stahl, and Stahl, a 
well-known law firm. 

For instance, Annie underscored the 
correct abbreviation in each of the fol- 
lowing situations. Can you? 


Send it (c/o; %) the post office. 
The Ralston (Co.; Comp.) 

The Trade (Assn.; Assoc.) 
Shipping (dept.; depart.) 

It’s in the book on (p.; pg.) 13. 
Wrap the goods in a (pkg.; packg.) 
Goods (recd.; recvd.) 

(Shpt.; Shipmt.) left today. 
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Jefferson Machamer, Cartoons-of-the-Month 
“Those 3 paragraphs of Z’s are when 
you dozed off while dictating.” 
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traveling south? The rates? Or is it the. 
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men of the Junior Hop.” Class 
president Phil came up with this 
idea at a meeting of the class officers. 

“And have a Junior Flop?” Rich 
asked. “They’d get along like fire and 
water. At least, at lunch Jack was tell- 
ing everyone that Peg’s a snob.” 

“I don’t know Peg,” Mabel spoke up, 
“but if Jack’s right, thumbs down on 
her as chairman.” 

“If Jack goes around tagging names 
on others, he might be the kind of 
person who doesn’t get along with any- 
one,” Rich said. 

“At any rate, it tooks as if they won't 
make a good team,” Phil put in. “Let’s 
choose two others.” 

So neither Peg nor Jack got the job! 

Later the class officers discovered 
that Peg was friendly and modest. 
When Rich asked Jack why he thought 
Peg a “snob,” Jack confessed that he 
hadn’t meant what he said; that he’d 
been annoyed with Peg for not telling 
him how to work a tough math problem. 

Unless you know a person well, 
you're on thin ice trying to describe 
him, even in a long speech. Describing 
anyone in one word is bound to be inac- 
curate—particularly if the word is an 
“all-purpose” word like “terrific” or 
“squirt.” 

Try to picture the kind of person 
each of these words makes you see. Can 
you see more than blurs? “Stuffy,” 
“snob,” “bookworm,” “fun-killer,” “sour 
puss,” “sissy,” “jerk,” “hot stuff,” “sport,” 
“swell,” “cute,” “creamy.” 

These words don’t really describe 
anything. They belong to the lazy 
thinker. Jack could have said what he 
meant—that Peg wouldn't help him 
with a math problem. Instead, he care- 
lessly “tagged” Peg with an unfair label 
from the “all-purpose” list. 


i make Jack and Peg co-chair- 


Check any correct answers below: 

1. Jack’s “tagging” Peg: 

—_______ (a) Protected her from 
being saddled with a job she couldn't 
have done well. 

(b) Helped her see her 
own faults. 

—____. (c) Unfairly kept her from 
becoming co-chairman of the Hop. 
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—______. (d) Hurt her reputation 
(at least for a time) with people who 
didn’t know her well and had heard 


Jack’s remarks. 


2. Jack benefitted from the “tagging” 
by: 

—____. (a) Winning increased re- 
spect from the class officers. 

______. (b) Making Peg and her 
friends like him better. 

—____. (c) Gaining the admira- 
tion of students who heard him “tag” 
Peg at lunch. 

—__. (d) Establishing a reputa- 
tion for treating others fairly. 

Did you check (c) and (d) in 1, and 
none in 2? Jack’s “tagging” was unfair 
to Peg and it didn’t benefit him. In this 
case, it boomeranged back to him. 

Before you “tag” someone: (1) Stop 
to think whether the label really fits; 


(2) say exactly what you mean instead ° 


of “tagging.” 


Warning—Deep Water 


When “tagging” ceases to deal with 
personality and touches character, it 
becomes more serious. If Bud says 
you're a “fun-killer,” and this isn’t gen- 
erally true, your friends will laugh at 
him. ° 

But if someone claims you're dis- 
honest, no one will laugh it off because 
you're generally honest. If you cheat 
once, you're not honest. That’s why a 
person will “ght to detenc his name 
when someone labels him a “liar,” 
“cheat,” “turncoat” or something simi- 
lar. 

Do you listen to radio debates? One 
we heard recently opened our eyes to 
the foolish figure most name-callers cut. 

“That,” a speaker was saying, “is why 
Congress should—” 

“You,” boomed a Mr. X, “are the 


‘ollier's” 
“Mr. Warren in civics class says tipping is un-American.” 


Perry Barlow in 


most 
ish—” 

The M.C. swiftly stepped in. 

Let’s hope Mr. X left the studio with 
a red face and apologies. He acted as if 
he weren't really grown-up. 

When Mr. X felt his argument slip- 
ping, he stopped thinking. He began 
calling names. He expected these names 
to “finish off’ his opponent. Result; It 
was Mr. X who was “finished off.” 

Name-calling (like the milder “tag- 
ging”) means using words that lead 
others to react emotionally towards 
something—instead of leading. others to 
look for facts and think things out. 

Most name-calling is done carelessly, 
as in Mr. X’s case. When name-calling 
is purposeful, it is propaganda, which 
we'll talk about in later columns. 


Who Are You? 


Haven't you discovered some people 
thinking like this: 

My father’s a senator; yours is a 
plumber. (So I’m better. ) 

We have two cars. (That’s how im- 
portant we are.) 

Your parents are foreigners. (No 
wonder they’re peculiar. ) 

If you have any thoughts like these, 
think about: (1) Why you have them, 
(2) what good they are doing you, and 
(3) what good or harm they do others. 

The examples above are _ illogical. 
Claiming superiority on the basis of 
something for which you yourself are 
not responsible is “small peanuts.” 

Before you “sound off’ against at 
other person—think. (1) Are you being 
logical? (2) Do you plan to say what 
you mean? (3) Are you playing fair? 

If it’s someone else who's doing the 


reactionary, un-American, self- 





name-calling, make it your business to | 
get the whole story befor. you swallow) 





what you've heard. 
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EVERYTHING WAS 





the train in the little B & M station 

and started up the hill toward the 
college. I was returning to finish my 
college course, which had needed one 
year to complete it when the disturb- 
ance in Europe demanded our attention 
and gave several million of us a chance 
to say, “So this is London, Paris, etc.” 
Things looked about the same as they 
had a couple of years before and all 
that was needed was an old stand-by or 
two to make the year a success. Luck 
seemed to be with me, for I bumped 
into Jake. 

Jake’s mother knew him as James 
Canning Roberts. He wasn’t so big, 
weighing about one hundred thirty-five 
carrying a suitcase, but he had a smile 
that couldn’t be beaten, and he wielded 
a handshake that just made you his 
friend for life. He and I were pretty 
clubby in the old days. We lived in 
the same dorm, ate at the same table, 
and even slept in the same classes. 

Jake had been in the O.S.S. during 

fracas, so it took some few minutes 


| WAS September when I slid off 


_ to explain who won the war. Finally I 











JAKE 


By “‘Hubie’ McDonough 





asked, “How are you fixed for the year?” 

“Well,” said Jake, “I arrived two days 
ago, sitting on the world with instruc- 
tions to draw on Dad, but this morning 
I received the good word to write no 
checks on father, letter follows. The 
letter explained that business has gone 
on the blink and if I’m to stay here, I’m 
all by myself. Here I am with exactly 
one hundred and twenty-five in the 
coin of the realm and classes start to- 
morrow.” 

“Not so good,” said I, helpfully. 
“What's the plan? Are you leaving?” 

“Leaving? Not on your life,” said he. 
“I came here to get a degree, and they'll 
have to lock up the college to keep me 
from getting it. Any suggestions?” 

“Let me see,” said I. “You'll need at 
least seven hundred bucks or something 
just as good.” 

“I had that all figured out three min- 
utes aftet I received the wire,” said 
Jake. “Loosen up with a little of your 
well-known cooperation.” 

“The first thing,” said I, “is to get 
fixed for board. Someone just told me 
down at the house that Stan Nelcomer 


, 





is in town. He is just the man to see. 
He knows of more waiting-on-table 
jobs than anybody in college, and if he 
fails, there is always a chance to bathe 
dishes at the Commons.” 

“Now that that’s off my mind,” said 
Jake, “all I need is a room, books, and 
tuition.” 

“The room is a cinch,” said I. “I'm 
living over in Hamilton with Pete Davis. 
We have a couch where you can park 
yourself. I know it’s contrary to rules, 
but Joe Grimes, our janitor, taught Jesse 
James his stuff. He’d blow up the ad- 
ministration building for fifty cents, and 
for two bits more he'd strangle the 
dean, We'll. hand him two bucks and 
he’ll never know you are there.” 

“Fair enough,” said Jake. “Now I'm 
off to find Nelcomer and the job that 
keeps me eating.” 

“So long,” I answered. “I'll see you 
at the room tonight.” 

That night just as I was hanging a 
“No Parking” sign over the door, in 
walked Jake. He carried a suitcase and 
a roll of bedding. 

“Greetings,” said he. “Here’s the 
furniture. I wired the folks not to send 
the sofa pillows and pennants.” 

“Look out for that lamp,” said I; “and 
let’s hear how you came out.” 

In the course of the next few minutes 
I learned that Nelcomer had found a 
job for him at the Tavern, an eating 
club where he was to get his board for 
waiting on table and keeping his table 
filled, which meant securing ten board- 
ers and keeping them. Right away I 
was elected to be one of the boarders. 
As for his tuition, Jake had decided to” 
wait until the end of the semester to 
pay it, in the hope of getting a scholar- 
ship. The delay would cost him five 
dollars, but when I charged him with 
being optimistic about a scholarship, he 
said, “These scholarships were just 
made for fellows like me, and if neces- 
sary, I'll even study to stay here.” 

The next day at noon I reported at 
the eating club for the first meal, and 
what a table Jake had collected! There 
was Bancroft, leader of the debating 
team. There were three members of the 
football team, including Bill Strong, 
who every time he grew excited had to 
hit someone on the back; I sat next to 
him and I hate being slammed on the 
back—I'd much rather be kicked in the 
shins. Then there was McPortland, edi- 
tor of the college paper; Bruce Marcea, 
his assistant; Okie O’Conner, who dear- 
ly loved an argument; and a couple of 
unknowns at the end of the table. The 





1a 
food was nothing to go frantic aboyt; 
but as an argument was always in pro- 
gress, we were too busy to mind a few 
lumps in the mashed potatoes. That 
night I asked Jake if he had found it 
difficult to get his ten boarders. 
“Nothing to it,” said he. “The gang 
knew I needed to fill the table if I was 
going to eat, so they just rallied ’round.” 
“Where did you get the two strangers 
at the end of the table?” I asked. 
“That’s a funny one,” said Jake. “I 
told them about the celebrities I had at 
the table and they think I’m doing them 
a favor to let them eat there. For every 
boarder I get over ten, I get a buck a 
week in cash, so I’m going to pull the 
celebrity stuff on some freshmen tomor- 
‘row and crowd in a couple more.” 
‘When you are crowding them in, 
you can crowd in some more eats,” I 
answered. “That meat I had tonight 
was so tough I couldn’t stick my fork in 
the gravy.” | 
“Don’t be so vulgar,” said he. “Think 
of the intellectual surroundings.” 


Au in all, Jake was a fairly busy man. 
He made a deal at the house, whereby 
he was to pay his dues by being janitor 
for half the house. He succeeded in 
borrowing most of the books he needed 
and got the rest second hand. Every- 
thing was sailing along smoothly until 
one morning a strange janitor romped 
into the room with the sad tidings that 
Joe Grimes, our janitorial hope, had 
been fired for offering to beat up two 
members of the faculty, after having in- 
haled a bottle of vanilla. We explained 
the rooming situation to the new janitor, 
but he had too many morals or too little 
courage, for he couldn’t see it at all. He 
figured that rules were rules, and he 
couldn’t stand for letting us make three 
roomers grow where only two had 
*sprouted. 

A new room had to be found, but 
this was no great difficulty for Jake. He 
had made many friends, some of whom 
were bound to have couches. That 
night after the janitors were off duty 
and all was dark along the front, we 
moyed Jake’s belongings over into Bill 
Strong’s room. In his new quarters it 
was necessary for Jake to get up and 
put his bedding out of sight before the 
janitor arrived in the morning. For a 
few weeks all was well, but finally Jake 
overslept, the janitor found him, an- 
nounced it could not be, and Jake was 
on his way. 

As near as I can remember, Jake 
lived in seven different rooms that year. 
His address was the hardest one to 
keep track of I ever knew, and his 
march at niglit across the campus—bed- 
ding on his shoulders—was a frequent 
happening. 

The day for the big football game 
arrived. The railroad fare was seven- 


teen dollars; then there was the ticket 
for the game and a show and dance 
afterward. Since Jake by no stretch of 
the imagination could find over ten dol- 
lars to spare for the trip, it looked as if 
he were due for a very quiet week end. 
Nevertheless, I met Jake at the dance 
after the game that Saturday night. He 
was teaching a few steps to one of the 
nicest girls. 

“How’s the ten holding out?” said I, 
the first time I found him alone. 

“Ten was too much,” said he. “I came 
down on a freight; none other than Joe 
Towns, our renowned right half, gave 
me one of his ‘comps’ for the game, I 
dragged a lady to the show, and now 
I’m giving the rest of the ten a chance 
to make good.” 

“You win,” said I, “But how are you 
going to get back? Walk?” 

“Not to any great extent,” said he. 
“Dizzy Burgess has a berth on the trip 
back, and I’m going to share it with him 
unless the porter sees me first.” 

Evidently the porter didn’t see him 
first, for at breakfast Monday morning 
Jake was dealing the “muffins and” with 
his usual good humor. 

The Christmas holidays came and 
Jake went. The post office department 
needed extra help to handle the Christ- 
mas mail and Jake was nearly killed in 
the rush for the jobs. At the first meal 
at the club, after our return, I asked 
him about his vacation. 

“Vacation? What vacation?” said he. 
“They put me in a mail car sorting mail. 
My iob was to throw the packages at 
the bags with the proper names marked 
on them. That’s why so much New York 
mail went ‘to Boston. Anyway, here I 
am with fifty dollars to the good, and 
while a vacation is not to be made light 
of, fifty’dollars is most certainly fifty 
dollars.” 

It was but a short time to the end of 
the semester, when the exams which 
were to decide whether or not Jake was 
to get a scholarship were due. He didn’t 
seem to plug very hard, except on 
chemistry—he said he thought he had 
a natural bent for chemistry because he 
liked the smell of hydrochloric acid or 
tar soap or something like that. When 
the battle was over, he found he had 
scored. He had won the scholarship! 

Things looked decidedly rosy for 
Jake for the remaining semester. He 
had about thirty-five dollars and the 
prospects of a little each week for his 
extra boarders. at the club. Looking 
back, it doesn’t seem much, but under 
the urge of necessity, Jake could get 
more out of a dollar than Aladdin could 
get out of the well-known lamp. 

It began to look as if the sem@ster 
would pass without incident in Jake’s 
financial doings, but one night along 
toward the time when the snow begins 
to disappear and “a young man’s fancy 

b 


lightly turns,” Jake stopped me wit 
the word that he had an important mat. 
ter to decide. 

“It’s like this,” said he. “Last summer 
when I was rolling in wealth, and a bit 
delirious, I asked an angel if she would 
like to come up to prom week end and 
she said, ‘Yes.’ I hate to ruin her life by 
telling her it’s all off, but twelve bucks 
is the absolute limit I can squander.” 

“You'd better wire her that ’ you 
busted your leg,” said I encouragingly, 

“Not much,” said he. “I’m going to 
try it. How does this sound? The big 
item is the food. Now I can do a favor 
for a lot of my friends by letting them 
take the young lady out to meals.” 

“Sure,” said I, “put me down for din- 
ner at the dairy lunch.” 

“Then there’s the ball game,” he con- 
tinued. “Any one of a dozen will be 
glad to take her there.” 

“She must be good,” said I, “but how 
about the musical clubs, the prom show, 
the big dance, and the house tax?” 

“As official janitor, I pay no house 
tax,” said he. “No one wants to hear 
the musical clubs. Bill will have ‘comps 
for the show. I'll buy a ticket for the 
dance, and I'll borrow Joe’s tuxedo.” 

A couple of weeks later the prom was 
on. The “angel” arrived early, and after 
one look, I knew Jake would have no 
trouble finding men to take her around. 
He appeared at the club regularly to 
do his trick at meal time, while she ate 
in state. I took- her to dinner the last 
day of prom and she said she thought 
it was a wonderful idea to allow dif- 
ferent fellows to take the girls to meals; 
it gave her a’chance to know so many. 
I agreed with her and felt sure Jake 
would too. 


























Tue remaining days of the school 
year flew by, finals came and went, 
commencement arrived,.and so did the 
old grads back for reunion. Everyone 
who was given a chance talked to the 
graduating class, and they all told us 
about the struggle ahead of us. Jake 
and I walked out of the chapel together 
after the baccalaureate sermon. 

“Are you ready for the much-adver- 
tised struggle?” said I. 

“Bring on the struggle,” said he. 
“After this year’s experience, I’m ready 
for anything.” 

I saw Jake a month ago. He still has 
his smile. He still thinks it’s a great old 
world. He says he is getting along s0 
well that some day he may go back to 
pay the college his room rent for that 
last year. 











Simile 

Love is like an onion; you taste it with — 

delight. 
But when you're through, you wondet 
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Watch Your Language! 


Last time we were discussing case—the nominative case 
of pronouns, in particular. Remember what we said case was? 

That s right! “Case is the torm of a noun or pronoun that 
shows how the noun or pronoun is related to\other words in 
a sentence. The case of pronouns changes to show differ- 
ences in meaning. Nouns have case, too—but the form is 
the same for all cases except the possessive.” 

Then, you will recall, we took up the nominative case and 
showed how it is used for pronouns that are subjects of 
sentences. 


Predicate Nominative 


Today we're going to take a look at how pronouns work 
as predicate nominatives. First let’s take a look at all the 
pronouns in the nominative case. Here they are: 

I, we, you, he, she, it, they, who. 

Now what is this thing called a predicate nominative and 
how do you recognize it? Maybe we ought to take an exam- 
ple of a predicate nominative and work from that. You'll 
get the idea much better. 


Ex.: Jim is the president of our club. 
President is the predicate nominative here. It reters to 


(Continued on page 16, column 1) 
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Bill Gray in Redbook Magasine 
“What do you mean, ‘you don’t need none’? 
Listen lady, I’m — grammar books!” 
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Are You Spellbound? 
We're back at the old adding game again. Remember a 
few weeks ago we were discussing how you can master cer- 
tain words if you know what they are made of? 


Prefix Word New Word 
dis + appoint = disappoint 
mis + step = misstep 

un + natural = unnatural 
il + legal = illegal 

over + run = overrun 

im + mortal = immortal 


The prefix is the part that is tacked on to the front of the 
word. That’s why it’s called a prefix. It’s fixed on before the 
word. (That’s not very good English but you get the point, 
don’t you?) 

Now we come to another kind of addition. It’s still the 
old 1+1=2, but with a difference. This time, the word 
comes first and something is tacked on to the end. The rear 
end “tacker-onner” is called a suffix. 

Here's how this problem in addition works. “Let's take 
words like accidentally and see what makes them tick: 


Word Suffix New Word 
accidental + ly = accidentally 
actual -+ ly = actually 
extreme + ly = extremely 


In most instances you can spell both the word and the 
suffix. Things get fouled up when you try to put them to- 
gether. The trick here is to separate them first so you can 
see which is which; then putting them together is a cinch. 

Let’s try a few more: 


Ness 
Word Suffix New Word 
mean + ness = meanness 
clever + ness = cleverness 
Al 
Word Suffix New Word 
accident + al = accidental 
occasion + al = occasional 
exception + al = exceptional 
Ment 
Word Suffix New Word 
wonder + ment = wonderment 
arrange + ment = arrangement 


(Continued on page 16, column 2) 





(Continued from page 15, column 1) 


Jim. As a matter of fact, president and Jim are the same 
person. Jim is the subject of the sentence. Right? The sub- 
ject of the sentence is in—the nominative case, of course! So 
president, which stands for Jim, is also in the nominative 
case. 

Just to make sure now, turn the sentence around and 
you'll see that Jim and the president are the same: 


The president of our club is Jim. 
Now Jim is the predicate nominative! So when you can 


change the two words around this way and come out with « 


the same thing, you know you have a predicate nominative. 


Now let’s take a sentence with a pronoun as predicate 
nominative and see how things work out. 


Ex.: Do you think the man was he? 


What is he? Predicate nominative, of course! Turn the sen- 
tence around: 


Do you think he was the man? 


’ So we are right in using he because the predicate nom- 
inative is in the nominative case. (Take a look back and 
check. Is he in the nominative case? Yes. We're in!) 


No doubt you're wondering why we didn’t write: 
Do you think the boy was him? 


That’s the way you often hear it. Granted. But it’s still 
not correct. Him is in the objective case. 


What we need here is the nominative case for a predicate 
nominative. If you're still unconvinced or if it’s stil] not 
clear, turn the sentence around and try to say: 


Do you think him was the boy? 
Like it? We don’t. And you don’t either. 


Be on the look-out for a predicate nominative when you 


see any form of the verb to be such as: 
~ 


am is was 


are were * have been 


Now underline the word in parentheses that makes the 
sentence correct. Two points each. Total, 20. 


1. Now I know it was (she, her). I saw her! 

2. It is (they, them) who won the hockey game. 

3. I was sure the hero was (him, he). 

4, Shall it be (us, we) who will strike the first blow? 
5. (Him, He) and (I, me) are buddies. 

6. Do you mean it was (him, he)? 

7. It’s (her, she) who will be elected. 


8. It’s (us, we) who should apologize. 


9. Was it (she, her) you kissed? 





10. It could easily have been (she, her). * 


My score__. 


(Continued from page 15, column 2) 


Less 
Word Suffix New Word 
plan + less =2 planless 
heart + less ' = heartless 
Ful 
Word Suffix New Word 
success + ful = successful 
doubt + ful = doubtful 
Est, Er 
Word Suffix New Word 
kind + est,er = kindest, kinder 
sweet . + est, er = sweetest, sweeter 


Just two things about the est, er words. 


1. When the word ends in e, add r or st: 
late—later, latest 


handsome—handsomer, handsomest 

2. When the word ends in y, change y to i and add er 
or est: 

kindly—kindlier, kindliest 

happy—happier, happiest 

You should get a perfect score on this test. Three points 
for each word you spell correctly. Total, 15. 


I. How many Is in the following words? Write them in: 


1. helpfu y 3. occasiona 
2. annua y 4. exceptiona y 
5. usua y 
My score. 





II. Underline the misspelled word in each of the follow- 
ing sentences and spell it correctly in the space following 
the sentence. If there is no misspelled word, mark the sen- 
tence C. Four points for each sentence. Total, 20. 


——_—1. Meaness isn’t a part of his character. 





—_—2. This was a great achievment. 





—__3. He spoke sincerly. 





—___4. You are a souless wretch! 








———5. Marjorie was extremly angry. 
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Sign Language 
Today’s menu consists of the colon (:) and the dash (—). 
You won't have to use them as often as you do the comma 


and the period; but when you need them, nothing else will 
do. 


The Colon 


The colon is used in a number of different ways: 
(1) When you are making a list of things. Here are some 
examples: 
(a) Please send me the following: 
1 box of Chewies 
2 bars of Almond Jaws 
3 bars of Tootsie-Wootsies 
(You, of course, will pay the dentist’s bill later!) 
(b) The following members of the committee were pres- 
ent: Mr. Galen Drake, Mrs. B. Jay, Mr. Sam Twurk. 
(2) When you are including a quotation—like this: 
The chairmen quoted these words of Patrick Henry: “Give 
me liberty or give me death!” 
(3) To follow the salutation in a formal letter: 


Dear Sir: Dear Mr. Thumbkin: 


Gentlemen: 
In a friendly letter we put a comma after the salutation: 
Dear Sally, Dear Dad, Dear Hank, 
(4) To separate hours, minutes, and seconds: 
The time now is 4:30. 


The Dash 


The dash is used: (See how the colon is used here?) 

(1) To show a sudden change or break in thought. 

John, will you please go up to my room—oh, never mind, 
I'll go myself. 

(The dash here shows that the speaker changed his mind 
about having John go upstairs. ) 

(2) To set off explanatory expressions. 

My friends—most of them—rallied to my support. 

(In a way there is a pause here, too, but it’s slightly dif- 
ferent from 1.) : 

(3) Before a word which summarizes a preceding part of 
the sentence, 

Courage, honesty, perseverance—these were qualities 
which enabled Johnson to succeed. 

(4) To create suspense for a special effect. 

In that dark room, they found Smithers—strangled! 


In the space below each sentence, rewrite the sentence 
and punctuate it correctly. If the sentence is correctly punctu- 
ated, mark C in the space. Five points for each. Total, 35. 


1. The saying goes as follows “Out of sight, out of mind.” 








2. The following players will report, Lenright, Lightcap, 
Crowell. 











(Continued on page 18, column 1) 


Shop Talk 

Paul Small thought he was a pretty shrewd character. 
Before he wrote his book report, he took a quick look at 
his textbook. It told him that a report should “show an 
understanding of the varioys parts of the book.” So Paul 
tossed in this paragraph: 

The preface, the foreword, and the introduction were very 
interesting. So were the frontispiece, the list of illustrations, aan 
the table of contents. Naturally, I studied the copyright notice, 
the index, and the glossary, and paid attention to the appendix 
and the bibliography. 

Paul should have studied the definitions of those words. 
Then he would have realized that only a serious non-fiction 
book could contain all of those “parts.” No novelist would 
crowd his story with all of these: 


preface (also called foreword)— statement of book’s aims 
and uses; usually written by author. 

introduction—statement briefing reader on book’s subject 
matter; usually written by expert other than author. 

frontispiece—illustration facing the title page. 

list of illustrations—lists, with page references, all photo- 
graphs, drawings, maps included in book. 

table of contents—lists each chapter, and all other parts 
of book. 

copyright notice—date of book’s copyright; appears on 
reverse side of title page. 

index—alphabetical list, in back of book, giving page 
references for various topics. 


glossary—brief “dictionary,” defining specialized words 


used in text of book. 


appendix—documents, charts, tables, etc., which supple- 
ment the material in text of book. 


bibliography—&st of books, pamphlets, articles which deal 


with subjects discussed in book. 


Have you studied that list? Then complete each sentence 
with the proper term. One poiyt for each. Total, 10. 





1. This is a poor ; it omits many of 


the people referred to in the text. 
. A book’s 


bo 


refers you to related books. 





8.. The author states his aims in the 
4. Check the 
5 


. The is a four-color illustration. 
6 Our history book includes the Declaration of Inde- 


for unilasties words in the text. 





pendence in the 











7. My French teacher wrote an for a new 
book. 

8. The tells when, and by whom, the 
book was copyrighted. 

9. The gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
book. 


10. Don’t flip through pages to find a particular photo- 
graph; refer to the 








My score___.. 


(Continued from page 17, column 1) 
3. At 6.10 call the doctor. 








4. Mr. Ivan Galbraith 
68 Main street 
Gallup, New Mexico 


Dear Mr. Galbraith, 





5. Men, women, children all crowded around our hero. 
® 











6. There stood Dougherty a dagger in his chest. 








7. The members of the class—those who hadn’t dozed 
off—really enjoved this test. 


4 





To the Ladies 


Weep no more, my ladies—here’s a puzzle that’s inspired . 


by you and dedicated to you. That should certainly 
boost your egos for some time to come. And for the gentle. 
men, this is a real test of your understanding of the fairer 
Sex. 

You'll find an even dozen definitions applying to the 
ladies, bless em. These provide exactly one-third of all the 
definitions; so—if our arithmetic stands us in good stead- 
you can total 108 points on this puzzle, at the standard rate 
of 3 points per correct word. 

The answers are in Teacher Edition this week. Next week 
they'll appear on this page. 







































































My score 


My tot@l score 





HOW'S THAT AGAIN 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


What is a yuk? I read something in the paper the 6ther 
day about a show that gave the audience a terrific yuk. 
O. L., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A yuk is current theatre and radio slang for a good, hearty 
laugh. Synonyms for this delightful (?) word yuk are baff 
and baffula. 


Is it vulgar to use the word asinine? I once used it while 
talking to a clerk. He accused me of using profanity. 

My business English teacher uses the word sometimes, 
and I thought if a teacher could say it, it would be all 
right if I did, too. 

_ What do you think about the use of the word asinine? 
Bonnie Carroll, San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


I'm in your teacher’s corner. Some of my best students 
(and friends, too) are sometimes (but not too often) asi- 
nine. However, don’t rush back to that clerk and shout, 
“You're asinine!” Just politely refer him to the dictionary. 
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1. Lady, madam, in Span- 1. David Copperfield’s 
ish. child wife. 

5. Cheers for Bishop 2. City in North Africa. 
—novel and film. 8. Affectionate term for 














9..Uttered by mouth, nursemaid (British 
spoken. slang). 

10. Prefix meaning “eight.” 4, Baba and the 

11. Wife of a rajah. Forty Thieves. 

12. So to my Heart— 5. This girl’s job is to dis- 
book and film. play clothes. 

13. Vickers—novel by 6.In very cold weather, 
Sinclair Lewis. - water turns into this. 
14. Old-fashioned “you.” 7. Leading lady (or man) 
15. In —, Latin for “about.” in a play or movie. 

16. Surrender; produce. 8. Painful; offended 
19.A prefix meaning “not.” (slang). 


21.Sodium (chemical sym- 14. Affirmative vote. 
bol). 17. Sluggish, apathetic. 
22. Metallic rock. 18. Lady, madam, in Italian 
25. Title of respect for an (first cousin to 1 Across). 
elderly woman. 19. Not busy, not occupied. 
27. Bite at repeatedly. 20. A girl who is unmarried. 


28. Baron Munchausen was 23. Rodents. 

one. 24.Females of the sheep 
29.A prefix meaning “be- family. 

fore.” 26. Month of May (French). 
80. If you were head man 27.My — Sal—song and 

on a paper, you'd do this. film. 


$1. The — with the Deli- 


cate Air—folk tune. My score 
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Test Your 
READING SKILL 





ket!” (page_20) tells two stories 
at the same time? 

The tournament championship game 
is the star of the first story. And a flashy, 
racy star it is, too. The other story fea- 
tures Neil Vincenti, the forward on 
the Northern team. If you’re an avid 
basketball fan, you might have read 
“Clutch Basket!” for the breathless ac- 
tion of the tight, well-played game. If 
you like to dabble in psychology, you 
might have read for the drama of Neil’s 
problem and his way of facing up to it. 

But if you’re a smart, well-rounded 
reader, you read the tale for both of 
its stories. 

What we're saying is that a good 
story holds some appeal for everyone. 
It may highlight an Arctic expedition, 
a college prom, a boy and a horse, or 
a summer romance. But if it’s well- 
written and true to life, it links up with 
your experience somewhere along the 
line. It has something to Say to you. 

Now, on with the game! 


Di: YOU realize that “Clutch Bas- 


A. If you followed the action of 
“Clutch Basket!” you'll have no diffi- 
culty rearranging these events in their 
proper order. In the blank before each 
sentence, number the story’s first in- 
cident 1, the second 2, etc. 


—a. Neil’s shrewd playing and _ his 
needling begin to rattle Rowan. 


__b. The score stands 22-12, Central’s 
favor. 


tt woeouowa 


—c. The score stands 35-33, Central’s 
favor. 


—d. Neil elects to pass up a free shot 
in order to take the ball out. 


—e. Neil argues with the umpire who 
claims he fouled Rowan. 


__f. Rowan scores the first point of 
the game. 


—_g. The score stands 46-45, North- 
ern’s favor. 


—h. Hank Jones substitutes for Neil. 


— i. Linc Richmond scores a foul shot 
—to tie the score at 42. 


—_j. Red Crane goes in for Linc Rich- 
mond. 


__k. Neil asks the coach to send him 
back in the game 


__|. The score stands 32-21, Central’s 
favor. 


B. Now let’s talk about Neil. Can 
you answer each of these questions 
about him? 


1. How did Neil react when the 
coach took him out of the game? 

2. How did Neil react when the 
coach told him to go in and “relax™ 
during the second half? 

3. What made Neil wake up to the 


fact that he’d behaved like a “sore- 
head”? 


4. What made Neil decide to take 
the ball out during the crucial last 


minute of the game? 


For a very practical reason, you'll 
want to remember Jake’s financial ma- 
neuvers in “Everything Was Jake” 
(page 13). They may come in handy 
sometime when money problems get 
you down. 


Can you choose the correct ending 
for each of these statements? 


1. Jake rounded up extra boarders 
for his table: by: (a) cutting the meal 
fees for them; (b) impressing them 
with his “celebrities”; (c) cgaxing 
them. 

2. Jake made his Christmas vaca- 
tion “pay off” by: (a) sorting mail for 
the post office; :(b) making Christmas * 
cards; (c) being a volunteer fireman. 

3. Jake fed his prom week-end date 
by: (a) having her wait on tables; 
(b) going “dutch” with her; (c) allow- 
ing his friends to date her for meals. 

Answers in Teacher Edition — 





Irwin Caplan in Collier’s 
“Strange—I’'ve read a whole page 
and can’t remember a word of it.” 





TPS 
ON 


READING 





able 


“@ AY, THAT was a swell movie!” you 

exclaim _ as you leave the theatre. 
“I enjoyed it just as much as I en- 
joyed reading the book.” 

Stan, who shared your candy bars 
throughout the show, doesn’t share your 
opinion. “It was terrible!” he com- 
ments, “Why, they missed the point of 
the book.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” you 
answer. “All the incidents were the 


| same, and they kept the same char- 
acters —” : 


“Sure, they gave ‘em the same 
names,” sneers Stan. “But the mother 
and daughter were entirely different 
kinds of people in the book; and they 
lived in a much older, shabbier house. 
And even though they did the same 
things, they had different reasons for 
behaving that way in the book.” 

“Well, gosh,” you stammer, trying 
to recover the wind that bas been 
knocked out of your sails. “Well, gee —” 

Well, gosh, is right! Where were you 
when you read that book? Or rather, 
where was your thinking ability? 
Where were your critical faculties? It 
would seem that you only half-read 
that book. 

You followed the book for the story. 
Period. You forgot that the characters 
were people. You didn’t realize that it 

as important to understand the rea- 

ms for their behavior. You forgot to 
see the settings as you read. You didn’t 
realize that the characters’ backgrounds 


could tell you a great deal about the 
story. You forgot to find out what the 
author was driving at. You didn’t real- 
ize that he was presenting an idea, as 
well as a story. 

You might go on reading that way 
for the rest of your life; but you'd be 
cheating yourself. When you half-read, 
you half-enjoy. You also run the risk 
of being considered “half-baked” when 
you open up and voice an opinion about 
a book which you thought you’d read. 
Why not get your time’s worth out of 
the stories you read? 

When you sit down to a good meal, 
you're eager to taste all of-it. When 
you sit down to a good book, why not 
taste everything about it—the ideas, 
the setting, the characters, the descrip- 
tion, as well as the plot? ee: 

It’s easy and it’s fun to sharpen your 
reading appetite. Let’s do it by taking 
the story-reading tips that we'll be 
offering you in this column. 











ran up the steps to the raised 

basketball floor in Jenison Field- 
house. They exhorted Northern rooters 
through their megaphones, dropped the 
fiberboard cones clattering to the floor, 
counted, “One! . . . Two! . . . Yell!” 
and swung in perfect rhythm as North- 
ern supporters, massed together in the 
center section of the bleachers, re- 
sponded. 

Applause and shouts and whistles 
greeted the cartwheels the girls flipped 
at the end of the cheer. Central cheer- 
leaders bounced out in front of their 
rooters and led an answering “Fight 
locomotive” for Central. The referee 
stood just outside the center circle, a 
brand new basketball in his hands. The 
umpire was ready on the sidelines. Both 
squads were grouped around their 
coaches. 

“This is the one we want. . . go 
right from the whistle . . . the ole fight 
... get the tip, Aaron . . . the old 
vinegar!” 

The boys trotted to their positions. 
Coach Cam Murray’s hands had been 
clammy in that handclasp. Now it was 
too late to correct any mistakes. They 
either had it or they didn’t have it. 

The referee’s whistle blasted. He 
tossed the ball between Aaron and 
the Central center and a concerted roar 
arose from the packed fieldhouse. 

Neil Vincenti grabbed the tip, 
dribbled swiftly over the ten-second 
line and a husky lad in Central uni- 
form sped along beside him. Rowan 
began the needlework right away. 

“Try goin’ in all the way, Vincenti. 
Let’s see that famous tricky dribbling 
you pulled last night, You're the stuff; 
‘you're not gonna let your public down, 
are you?” 

Neil suddenly stopped, kept the ball 
bouncing so as not to break his dribble, 
changed hands and cut around Rowan. 
4t was a neat maneuver—except that 
it didn’t work. Rowan crowded back 
and the umpire blew his whistle and 
raised a fisted arm and pointed to Neil. 
The referee ran across the floor to the 
scorer’s table and the public address 
system boomed: “The foul is on Vin- 
centi, Number 22, for charging. 


Bis SOUDEK and Skeets Cook 


Reprinted from the book Tournament 
Forward by permission of the author and 
the publishers, Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
Copyright, 1948. 


The championship hung in the balance while Neil battled with himself 


CLUTCH 


Rowan, Number 18, Central, will shoot. 

One free throw.” 
“Hey!” Neil grabbed the umpire’s 
“I didn’t foul-him. A guy’s got 





arm. 
a right to his spot on the floor!” 

“That’s right, son. Take it easy.’ 
The man in the white shirt with the 
broad black stripes put an arm around 
Neil’s waist but disengaged Neil’s grasp 
on his arm at the same time. “You 
just concentrate on playing basketball, 
son. We'll call the fouls!” 

Rowan dunked the free throw and 
the Central rooters gave out with an 
approving roar as a figure 1 rolled into 
place opposite CENTRAL Gn the score- 
board. 

First blood for Central! 

Rowan dogged Neil’s steps. Plug your 
ears, Vincenti. Don’t let that guy get 
you. Remember, that’s his game. He'll 


try to get your goat. Watch it! 


They tried to work the ball in. The 
Central defense was flexible, shifting. 
You couldn’t shake a man loose. There 
was a tie-up and Central got the tip. 

Back, hurry back . . . watch ’im! 
Watch that Peeler, Court! . . . Crowd 
‘em, don’t let ’im get set—oh, heck! 
Neil kicked at the floor. 

Peeler had faked a shot and Rowan 
had trapped him into lunging for the 
ball when it appeared as though Curt 
Batto was out of position, then Rowan 
took the short pass from Peeler and 
dribbled through a clear path to ease 
a lay-up shot against the glass back- 
board. Now it was 3-0 for Central. 

In to Batto—across to Feinkle—short 
dribble—can’t get loose—pass to Batto 
—back—to Feinkle in the hole. Feinkle 
can’t shoot—back—phre-e-e-e! Phre-e-e-e! 

Both officials’ whistles shrilled at 
once. Another foul. The umpire trotted 
to the scorers table and the loud 
speaked blared. “. . . on Vincenti, Num- 
ber 22. Brown, Number 18, shoots. 
One.” . 

Rowan sank the second free throw 
and it was 4-0 for Central and barely 
a minute gone. They threw the ball 
in from under the basket. Curt Batto 
heaved a long pass down court that 


By C. Paul Jackson 


BASKET! 


Reuther snagged as a Central guard 
covered him. Reuther seemed to pass 
the ball before he hit the floor and 
Linc Richmond was there to grab the 
sphere. Line’s shot was good. Betty 
Soudek and Skeets Cook leaped and 
yelled wildly as Northern fans ex- 
ploded in sound. 

It was the last chance they had to 
cheer during that quarter. 

Central came right back with an- 
other basket. Rowan made the bucket. 
He also made Neil Vincenti look bad, 
cutting in fast to take a pass and fore- 
ing Batto to.foul on him in a vain 
attempt to block the shot. Then Rowan 
was awarded his third free throw and 
the basket was allowed. 

The nets swished on Rowan’s free 
throw and the figure opposite CEN- 
TRAL on the scoreboard changed to 7. 

Neil leaped out of bounds, grabbed 
the ball, and bounced -it once savagely 
against the floor. Rowan was making 
a sucker out of him. He was a step 
ahead all the time. Neil’s pass in was 
bad and slithered off Batto’s fingers. 
The referee’s whistle blew. The official 
pointed toward the scorer’s bench and 
Hank Jones ran out. 

“In for Vincenti,” Big Hank reported 
to the referee. 

Neil trotted off the floor. His eyes 
flashed black fire as he stood before his 
coach. 

“What's the idea in jerking me!_You 
can’t get away with this! I won't take 
it! You'll stick me right back in there 
or—or—” . 

His voice faltered as Cam looked up 
at him. He’d seen those greenish-blue 
eyes lose all their soft blue before. Cam 
Murray said tightly, “Sit down and shut 
up!” c 

“I won't shut up! You can’t do this! 
Why did you take me out? i was—” 

“I took you out because we're trying 
to win this ball game!” Cam’s, inter- 
ruption was in a harsh, strained tone 
that had a quality of savageness in it. 
“I said sit down and shut up! I’m not 
fooling, Vincenti!” 











He jerked his gaze away. He barked § 
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down the row of substitutes as Central’s 
crowd roared again. Hank Jones and 
Curt Batto had shifted men when Hank 
teplaced Neil and now Peeler’s speed 
had made Hank look terrible and Cen- 
tral had two more points on Peeler’s 
one-hander. 

“Red!” Cam barked. “Get in there 
for Linc. Call a time out. Tell Curt 
to go back to Peeler and Hank take 
Rowan. Tell ’em you've got to move the 
ball—step up the pace. Central is mak- 
ing us play the game they want!” 

Cam Murray substituted, juggled 
men, battled with everything at his 
command to stem that Central tide. 
Central was in a hot streak. They had 
an 11-4 lead. Then it was 13-4. Red 
Crane netted a basket from ’way out 
seconds before the buzzer sounded to 
end the quarter, but Central had a 
seven-point lead and, at the rate of 
those first eight minutes, would make 
the championship game a rout. 

Neil Vincenti sat tense in his chair 
and glared sidewise at Cam now and 
then. All the pep talks he’d given him- 


self—and here he was holding the dirty 


end of the stick! 


| The buzzer at the end of the half _ 









































found the scoreboard reading: Central, 
22; Northern 12. 

“... A ten point lead at the half, it'll 
be a walkaway. . . . What’s the matter 
with Northern? . . . Vincenti sure musta 
been playin’ over his head last night. 

. . It'll be a slaughter. . . . What 
d’ya suppose happened that Vincenti 
didn’t get back in the game?” 

You could hear the comments buzz- 
ing through the crowd as you trouped 
toward the dressing room. The guys’ 
heads were all down. They looked like 
a badly beaten team. 

“All right,” Cam said. Sober faces 
looked up at him. No wisecracks to- 
night. “You are a licked outfit if you 
go out there and play the kind of ball 
this half you did the first. But you're 
not going to! You are not going to 
play that kind of ball! You're going 
to play your game instead of Central's. 
You're going to play basketball the way 
you did last night and the night before.” 

The coach stabbed looks at them. 

“All right, I said it! Now get out 
there and take some shots. Vincenti, I 
want to talk to you. The rest of you 
go on out.” 


The squad edged through the dress- 


ing room door, casting sidelong glances 


at the coach and at Neil. 

The coach turned to Neil. “All right,” - 
he said, “let’s have it. What’s the 
matter with you?” 

Neil looked up. The old blunt frank- 
ness approach, huh! Well, two could 
play at the blunt frankness business. 

“You didn’t.put me back in the Grand” 
Rapids South game,” he said. “Why?” 

Cam stared at Neil for a few seconds 
and there was an odd expression in the 
coach’s eyes. 

“Well, for gosh sake,” he said. “So 
that’s it! You sure do beat me. I didn’t 
put you back in that game because I 
know you too well. You're a smart 
basketball player, but you just can't 
help being aggressive. Every coach in 
our conference knows that and tells his 
boys to work on you to try to get you to 
be a little too aggressive. You wouldn't 
have been able to resist driving in for 
a basket when you saw the opportunity. 
I didn’t want to humiliate Grand 
Rapids by running up a bigger score.” 

“I suppose you took me out last night 
for the same reason—when Port Huron 
was leading us!” 

Again Cam Murray regarded Neil a 
long moment. The jaw line of the coach 
tightened. His tong was different when 
he spoke. 

“Look, Neil, you're letting something 
rankle inside you and it’s ruining you. 
Gosh sake, you think you're so grown- 
up, you'd better act like—like—well, act 
your age, at least! I took you out last 
night and I took you out tonight be- 
cause you weren't playing your game. 
You were pressing! I want you to go 
out there this half and relax and play 
your game!” 

Neil stared unblinkingly ‘at his coach 
and his eyes were black agates. He 
walked toward the door. 

“You took me out,” he said. “Now 
your team is in the hole again just like 
last night and you expect me to go 
in and pull them out. Well, you're the 
one who'd better grow up! You got 
sore and handed me the dirty end and 
now you can stay sore. I'll watch this 
from the bench—maybe some people 
will wonder some more why you don't 
put me back in—but I wouldn’t go back 
in the game if you got down on your 
knees and begged!” 

Cam Murray looked into those hard 
defiant eyes. He drew in a long breath 
and let it out slowly. 

“All right,” he said quietly. “Im 
sorry for you, Neil. If that’s the way 
you want it, it will have to be you who 
begs!” 

The last chair in the row provided 
for Northern substitutes was quite a 
way farther down the center section 
of the crowd than the chair next to the 


(Continued on page 25) 
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“Where Do Heroes 
Come From?” 


“, .. I MEAN besides from the Jackson High football team,” 
Mary Jane Simmons said with a wink at Bill Stevens, T-A-B 
Club’s halfback hero. 

“Didn’t know there was another kind,” Bill quipped. 

“No, seriously,” M.J. protested. “Who are your heroes? 
I’m about to prove something very significant. For instance, 
Ernie Pyle is one of my heroes.” 

“Well,” Bill thought, “offhand, I'd take Bob Feller, Bill 
Mauldin, Antoine de St. Exupéry, Robert Bruce, and—I 
suppose Joan of Arc’s not exactly a hero, but I'd vote for 
her any day.” 

“Heroines count, too,” M.J. agreed. “How about you, 
Nick?” She turned td me. “Did anyone ever inspire you?” 

“Inspire me? Sure,” I said (wondering if Mary Jane had a 
date for the Junior Prom). “I'll chalk one up for Ben 
Franklin, David Lilienthal, Tom Edison, Cord Meyer, and 
if I'm allowed a heroine, I'll vote for Amelia Earhart 
(though I can’t take Amelia to the Prom).” 

“Put me down for Madame Curie, Helen Keller, Louise 
Baker, Katharine Cornell, and Harry Truman,” Sal Forsyth 
chimed in. “Oh, yes, and Babe Ruth.” 

“The Babe?” Bill laughed. “Your kid brother claims you 
don’t know the difference between a fly and a foul.” 

“Maybe not,” Sal persisted, “but I read The Babe Ruth 
Story.” 

“Wonderful!” M.J. exclaimed. “You all prove my theory!” 

“Since when are you having theories?” Bill grinned. 

“Quiet,” M.J. ordered. “I’m writing an English theme for 
Mr. Pratie and I was trying to test the main idea of my 
theme. My theory is that most of the heroes we admire come 
from the books we read. Sal and Babe Ruth are a perfect 
éxample. Sal’s not even a baseball fan, but she read the story 
of Babe’s life—because it was on this month’s T-A-B Club 
list.” 

“Joan of Arc wasn’t in a book when I fell for her,” Bill 
objected. 

“I know. It was Bergman who made you a Joan fan,” M.]. 
laughed. “But I haven’t seen the movie yet, and I’d put Joan 


on my list of inspiring people, too. I read the new Bantam 
book called Joan of Arc. 

“Of course, we don’t meet all the people we admire in 
books,” M.J. admitted. “Bill may have seen Bob Feller 
pitch; he may not even know Bob wrote an autobiography 
called Strikeout Story. Or Sal may have seen Katharine 
Cornell act without having read Curtain Going Up. 

“And some of our heroes develop out of the events in the 
news,” M.J. continued. “I know the recent election cam- 
paign had a lot to do with making Sal such an admirer of 
President Truman. And maybe Lilienthal’s swell job on the 
Atomic Energy Commission has impressed Nick.” 

“You're wrong there, M.J.,” I interposed. “I mean, 
although Lilienthal’s been a big figure in the news for a 
long time, I didn’t really wake up to what a terrific guy he 
was until I read his book on the TVA last month when it 
was a T-A-B Club selection—which proves your point.” 

“No kidding,” M.J. beamed. “It’s amazing. If we think 
back over the people we named, I'll bet there are only 
two or three whom we haven't discovered through books.” 

“I agree, M.J.,” Sal said. “And there are many famous 
names that don’t really imgress us—merely because we've 
never read a book about them (or by them) to help us 
picture them as real people. Reading is wonderful; it makes 
famous people inspiring—instead of just famous.” 

“Yep,” Bill grinned. “Who'd want to be just famous?” 

“Never mind, Billy Boy, you'll probably never be either,” 
Sal swung back. “And I think M.J. stands to get an ‘A’ 
from Pratie with her brilliant deductions.” 

“She sure does,” I seconded, as it suddenly occurred to me 
that I might be a really gone guy if M.J. should turn out to 
be slightly bright—as well as beautiful. How much resistance 
does a guy have! 

About then the T-A-B Club meeting broke up, and | 
heard M.J. asking Bill, “Who was Robert Bruce?” 

“You never heard of Bobby Bruce?” Bill thundered. 

“No,” M.J. cooed. “Why don’t you tell me about him?” 

And as I slunk out the door, Bill was holding forth while 
M.J. looked on with an expression of rapture such as I get 
while listening to Louis Armstrong’s trumpet. You'd think 
Stevens saved Scotland himself. 

Guess I read the wrong books! 
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Books for February 


1. A CITY OF BELLS Elizabeth Goudge 


A City of Bells is the story of Jocelyn Irvin. Disabled by 
_ the war, he doesn’t know what to make of his life until he 

meets Felicity Summers, a famous actress whom he first 
sees through the window of an empty house. The story of 
their romance is another rare treat by the author of Green 


Dolphin Street and Pilgrim’s Inn. 


2. THE BABE RUTH STORY as told fo Bob Considine 


This book -is dedicated to the kids of America. And as the Babe said— love, and the best of the Bantam and 74 
“It is the only authentic story of my life.” There was a lot more to Babe Ee 
Ruth’s life than a startling batting average. And it’s all here, in this 
book, as told to Bob Considine by the Babe himself. So whether you 
know the Babe’s batting average from 1914 to 1935 by heart, or don’t 
know whether a strike is the same in baseball as it is in bowling, this 


book is for you. 


3. TAWNY Thomas C. Hinkle 


Tawny was an outlaw dog from the day he was born. With a price of teacher will be glad to send in the 
$1000 on his golden hide, he was hunted more relentlessly than any coupon. in her copy of Scholastic 
timber wolf on the range. But Tom Harper, the range boy, was Tawny’s Teacher for full details about how to 
friend. Tom and Tawny loved and trusted each other, and together they organize a CLUB. Then, each month: 
finally proved to the cow country that Tawny was not a born killer, Read on this page about the five 


but a born gentleman. 


4. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


Here you will read the most exciting and moving 
animal stories ever told. Two tales are about 
animals no wilder than a crow and a cottontail, 
but they’re as fascinating as the story of the 
savage Lobo, gigantic leader of a pack of gray 
wolves. However, it’s the “yaller dog,” Wully, 
you really want to watch out for—the wildest 
of all the wild animals about which Mr. Seton 
writes. 


5. CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 
Rudyard Kipling 


Few sea stories have so powerfully gripped the 
imagination of readers young and old as this 
rousing tale of a “spoiled brat” who was saved 
from-the sea by the crew of a Gloucester fishing 
schooner. The M-G-M film version, starring 
Spencer Tracy and Freddie Bartholomew, was a 


memorable movie. 


Welcome!—and 
Welcome Back! 


This is the first month of a new T-A-B S 
CLUB term. To those of you who.are “a 
joining T-A-B CLUB for the first time, 
we offer a warm welcome, not to men- 
tion a sensational list of books—Seven- 
teen, Meet Me in St. Louis, Anna and 
the King of Siam, Our Hearts Were 
Young and Gay are only a few. 

We welcome back with pleasure all 
you old T-A-B CLUBBERS. If you've 
looked forward eagerly each month to =, 
the arrival of the books you've selected “a 
to read, relish, and add to your library 
at home, you'll be twice as excited when 
you see what T-A-B CLUB has to offer 
you this term. 4 

Starting this month, T-A-B CLUB “a 
will offer you not only the books which 7 
Pockét Books, Inc. has reprinted es- 
pecially for you, but also the new 
Comet books which we know you'll 












































Penguin titles. 

New T-A-B CLUB members will 
want to know that, in addition to receiv- 
ing good books at a phenomenally low 
cost, they will receive a book dividend 
at the end of the term for every four 
books bought. There is no obligation, i 
however, to buy a given number. ee 

A T-A-B CLUB is easy to organize; ; 
there are no membership dues. Your 


T-A-B CLUB books for the month. 
Decide which ones you want. 

Fill in the coupon below. 

Hand it to your T-A-B CLUB secretary. 


Soon T-A-B CLUB books will be on 
their way to you. 


Teen Age Book Club February Titles 





A CITY OF BELLS 

THE BABE RUTH STORY 

TAWNY 

WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
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then hand in with 25¢ for each book ordered 
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College Daze 





Dave Gerard in Collier’s 


“What's the matter with cooking? 
Don't they take cooking any more?” 


Varnum, popular president of the 
Career Club, explained. “I hope to 
become a lawyer. 

“But college is not the only place to 
Teceive advanced education — as many 
people seem to believe. Take my older 
brother, Nick, for example. He went to 
college because it was “the thing to 
'do.” Everyone in his gang was going, 
so he signed up, too. 

“It took Nick two years to discover 
-that he should be going to a commer- 
cial art school. Nick’s two years weren’t 
completely wasted. He learned a lot, 
but he would have saved time, hard 
work, and money, if he had realized in 
the first place that a commercial art 
school was the answer for him. 

“Pat Williams, Vera Barlow, and I 
have talked over the whole matter of 
deciding on what is best in the way of 
advanced education after high school. 
We plan to have three Career Club 
programs on how to choose the best 
educational program in either a (1) 
college, (2) trade or business school, 
or (3) one of the industrial appren- 
ticeship-training programs.” Dick con- 
cluded. 

“We feel,” Vera smiled, “that all of 
these educational programs should be 
explored before anyone decides whether 
he should go to college. It would be a 
good idea to investigate correspondence 
and night-school courses, too.” 

“Just the thought of college puts me 


(Vvanen is a must for me,” Dick 


in a daze,” Pat said dreamily. “I can 
see myself cheering as State’s football 
team plunges down the field. And all 
the wonderful dances . . .” 

“Hold it, Kid,” Dick Varnum raised 
his gavel. “Ideas like that are what make 
it hard for many of us to think objec- 
tively about higher education. College 
may seem glamorous, but I hear they 
do have an occasional class even at the 
gayest of colleges. Remember Cal Sykes. 
He was still talking like Pat after a 
semester at college. The next semester 
he flunked out.” 

“I was only kidding, Dick,” Pat plead- 
ed. “I also know that a college educa- 
tion doesn’t automatically guarantee 
success, social position, and wealth.” - 

“Okay,” Dick grinned. “Now, today 
Sandy Harris will lead the discussion 
on the question, If I did go to college, 
which college would be right for me?” 


Shopping for a College 

“When you go shopping for a suit,” 
Sandy explained, “you have a personal 
problem. You want to find the suit 
that’s best for your individual tastes, 
needs, and budget. Looking for a col- 
lege presents the same kind of prob- 
lem. 

“No two colleges are alike. Somé are 
like vocational schools with the ma- 
jority of the courses designed to fit you 
for particular jobs. Others offer only 
general coursts to prepare you for life, 
rather than for a particular job.” 


Yardsticks 

Sandy pointed to the blackboard. 
“Here, I have an outline of questions 
to guide you in your choice of colleges.” 

1. Why do I want to go to college? 
To play football? For the social life? To 
prepare myself for a particular profes- 
sion or business? To pinderstand peo- 
ple and life better?. 

2. How well has my background pre- 
pared me for college? 

a. What kind of record have I made 
in school? Have I taken a college-prep 
course which will admit me to most 
colleges? Am I in the upper half, upper 
third, or upper fourth of my class in 


‘high school grades? How much do I go 


out for school activities? 


b. What kind of home backg 


have I had? Am I dependent on my 
parents for advice and decisions? Am — 


I capable of budgeting my own money? 
Taking care of my health? Getting my 
work done? Disciplining myself? 

3. How am I going to pay for my col- 
lege education? How much cash do | 
have for college expenses? How much 
can my parents help me? Am I depend- 
ing on getting a scholarship? Am | 
planning to work all or part of my way 
through college? 

Sandy turned to the class. “After 
you've carefully answered these ques- 
tions about yourself, then look around 
for the college which is best for you. 
Ask yourself these questions as you 
investigate colleges”: 


4. What's the college like? Does it 


have thousands of students? Or a few’ 


hundred? Is it.a boys’ school? Just for 
girls? Coeducational? (Which do | 
want?) Is it necessary to belong to a 
sorority or fraternity to participate in 
various student activities? Or will I have 
just/as much fun if I don’t care to join? 

5. Which college has the courses | 
want and the academic standards that 
I’m qualified to meet? Some colleges 
have better courses in law than others. 
Nearly every college is outstanding in 
one or more departments and poor in 
other fields of study. 

6. Where is the college located? In 
my hometown so that I can live at home? 
Near my hometown so that transporta- 
tion costs are reasonable? In the part 
of the country where I wish to live 
when I finish college? 

7. What opportunities does the col- 
lege offer to help me pay for my ex- 
penses? What scholarships are avail- 
able? What loan funds? Is there a place- 
ment bureau through which I can find 
part-time jobs? 

“That’s the outline,” Sandy conclud- 
ed. “The question is how can you find 
the answers? Talk to your vocational 
counselor, high school principal, and 
to your teachers. Talk to the peuple 
who have jobs similar to the one you 
want and to students in college. Write 
for college catalogues and study them. 
Spend several week-ends visiting neigh- 
boring colleges. Talk to an adviser in 
the dean’s office; visit some classes. 


“Above all, don’t settle for the first” 


college you investigate. Don’t choose 
your school, just because the, gang’s go- 
ing there, or because your father did. 
Shop around. Tollege is an expensive 
investment. You want the most for your 
time and money. You want the college 
that’s right for you.”—WiLt1aM FaveEL, 
Vocational Editor. 


Next week: Career Clubbers set up 


yardsticks for choosing a trade or busi- - 


ness school. 
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y Clutch Basket 


(Continued from page 21) 





codch that Neil had occupied the first 
| half. Now he could hear something 
| he hadn’t heard before. 

“ .. A beautiful Long Tom by 
Reuther of Northern . . . a basket that 
cleaved the mesh without touching the 
jon hoop, and that brings the score 
to Central, 28; Northern, 21... .” 

Neil looked around. A man with 
almost white hair but with a young 
face sat holding a portable radio in his 
lap. There was something funny about 
his eyes. They stared out toward the 
players on the floor but never moved. 

“... What a ball game this is, fans. 
... Time is out now, a called time-out 
by Central. . . . They want to do some- 
thing about stopping the threat that 
Northern has shown. . . . } Jorthern 
came back at the beginning of this 
third period and they looked like a 
diferent team. They’ve whittled the 
Central margin to seven points... . 
But here comes Rowan back into the 
gume. .. . Hear that Certral roar? . . .” 

The man in back of Neil on the first 
row of the bleachers saw Neil looking 
curiously at the white-haired holder of 
the portable. 

“He’s blind,” the man said. “He used 
to play basketball for a high school 
not far from here a few years back. 












_§ incharge of the game... . 
> Neil moved restlessly in his chair. 


Lost his sight when a bus was wrecked 
and caught fire. He dragged three of 
his teammates from the bus. He never 
misses a game. when it’s broadcast. 


| There’s a guy up in the press box 


broadcasting this for a Lansing station.” 
The voice from high in the press box 
in Jenison Fieldhouse came from the 
portable again. 
“Someone up here heard a rumor 


| between halves that Coach Murray and 


his stars are at loggerheads over some- 
thing and—there’s the throw-in . . . 
Peeler has the ball . . . dribbles across 
the line . . . goes in, can’t get a shot 
away... pivots .. . to pass to Rowan, 
weaving, dribbling, trying to get loose 
from Perry. . . . Perry is the third 
man that Northern has had in at guard 
trying to slow up Rowan , . . he drives 
in, shoots . . . no good, hits the rim, 
bounds back . . . a scramble—oh-oh, 
there it is. . . there it is, fans! A basket 
for Rowan. He feinted Perry out of 
position and looped a slick one-hander 
through the cords. The score is now 
Central, 30; Northern, 21. Northern 
came back fighting and registered nine 
| Points while holding Central to six to 
cut the margin but with Rowan back 
in, it looks as though Central is back 


» 





emotions were in turmoil. He was 


middenly thinking of the blind fellow 





with the almost white hair. He’d lost 
his sight helping his teammates. Yeah, 
and what about you, Vincenti! You're 
a big help to Curt and Aaron and the 
other guys sitting here nursing your 
great big sulky grudge, aren’t you! 

It was agony to sit there and watch 
Rowaa slicker Freddie Perry. Doggone 
it, you could stop that guy. He'll get a 
million against Freddie. 

Well, that’s the way you want it. 
A little voice seemed to hammer in his 
brain. You told Cam you wouldn’t— 
get that guy, Freddie! Watch ’im! .. . 

The radio voice rose in excited 
tempo. .. . “Rowan is on the loose! .. . 
He’s dribbling down the side and Perry 
can’t reach him. . . . There! He did it! 
He did it again! He feinted Perry out 
of position and drove in for an easy 
lay-up shot and now the score is . . .” 

Neil glanced at the scoreboard. Cen- 
tral, 32; Northern, 21. Eleven points! 
And it would be more. Freddie couldn't 
cope-with Rowan, but he could stop the 
big lug. The guy lost his eyesight pull- 
ing his teammates out of a bad hole. .. . 
Doggone it, you ought to— 

Suddenly, almost without conscious 
volition, Neil Vincenti was out of his 
chair and down in front of Cam Mur- 
ray. He crouched there in front of the 
coach. 

“Send me in, Cam, I’m begging! I’m 


down on my knees! I'll stop Rowan! I 
can pull my teammates out of a hole, 
too! Send me in, Cam!” 

Cam Murray looked hard at Neil. 
Neil’s eyes were pleading now. e 

“I gotta get in there, Cam. I—I was a 
sap. You had a right to be sore. You had 
a right to take me out of there. Please 
send me back in!” 

Cam slapped Neil on the seat of the 
pants and shoved him toward the 
scorer’s table. 

“You're in there for Freddie. Rowan 
is a smart lad, remember. He's got to 
be stopped. Go to it.” 

The voice coming through the port- 
able radio was hoarse, a husky bark, It 
had been competing with 14,000 roar- 
ing basketball maniacs for minutes try- 
ing to make itself heard. 

“.. . Central has called a time out. 
They want to cool off this Northern 
team that has caught fire again here 
in this fourth quarter, just as they did 
last night. . . . Neil Vincenti has literally 
injected new life into this Northern 
team and carried them to within a bas- 
ket—yes, a single basket!—two points!— 
of a tie score. It’s Central, 35; Northern, 
83. 

“. . . Some sports writer wrote in his 
story this morning that it was Rowan 
versus Vincenti tonight. He was right. 

(Continued on page 27) 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Fourteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
































Better watch those between-meal snacks if you're getting too 
plump for comfort. Fruit and fruit juices, instead of sundaes 
and sodas, will satisfy your sweet tooth and help slim you 
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TS THE YOU in you that counts. 
Maybe your grooming is great; 
maybe you have a grasp of the 
fundamentals of good conversation; 
maybe you know how to make intro- 
ductions without stammering. These 
social graces are still no guarantee 
that you're going to be the most 
fascinating person in the world to 
someone. Stick around, and we'll ex- 
pound. 


Q. I'm not bad looking, my manners 
are all right, I’m easy to get along with. 
and boys are friendly to me in school, 
but none of them ever takes a special 
interest in me. Once in a while, one 
will take me to the movies; but that’s 
all. I'd like to be important to someone. 
How does that happen? 


A. You go over—but not with a bang. 
There could be a dozen reasons why. 
But not knowing you or the boys who 
refuse to be impressed, we couldn’t say 
why for sure. 

However, your question is a good 
excuse for prying into the big problem 
of what makes some girls (and boys) 
“nice,” but not “nifty.” 

Pluck a word from the dictionary— 
“personality,” for instance. Personality 
can have an enormous definition that 
includes hundreds of traits. We'd like 
to inspect one small part of that defini- 
tion—the “person” part. That often gets 
snowed under a lot of trappings—smooth 
talk, good grooming, friendly attitude, 
etc. But the “person” in personality is 
still the basic ingredient. 

Actually the trappings are only in- 
tended to show off the “person” to best 
advantage. They never can be the per- 
son. 

Now you can learn the trappings 
from a book or from a teen-age column 
such as this one. You can learn how to 
make an introduction, how tall girls 
should wear their hair, how a boy 

_ should dress for a date. The person, 
on the other hand, is what you are— 
not the surface things you learn. 


a 


BOY dates GIRL 


by fy thal 


You and Mary Lou use the same kind 
of spoon for soup at a formal dinner— 
that’s something you learned. But you 
and Mary Lou are not alike. You differ 
in your own special abilities and inter- 
ests. Your special abilities add up to 
the person in personality—the x in the 
formula, They’re you. 

Many teen-agers have never devel- 
oped their individual x qualities. In 
fact, young people often make an effort 
to cover up their x qualities, mistakenly 
thinking that to be just like the gang 
is the great accomplishment. 

What can you do that everyone else 
in your crowd can’t do? That’s what 
counts. What special abilities do you 
have? Can you make a blouse, write 
a poem for someone’s birthday, do a 
neat christy, deliver an interesting book 
report, bake an appetizing apple pie, 


type a manuscript with a professional. 


touch, sing on the spur of the moment 
at a party, defend an idea with which 
you »vagree when someone attacks it, 
identify a Stan Kenton recording, diag- 
nose an ailing motor? 

It doesn’t matter what you can do— 
as long as you can do it with skill and 
enthusiasm. And the enthusiasm is al- 
most more important than the skill. 
Many people can do something unusu- 
al, but don’t play it up, or they mini- 
mize their individuality. So their special 
talent does not become of interest to 
others. 


You should play up your specialty, 
Feature your own interests. Improve 
upon your skills. Go out for activities 
that help you develop your particular 
talents. You'll never be important to 
someone—until you’ve developed quali- 
ties that are unique, until someone finds 
in you something he doesn’t find in any- 
one else—or, at least, not in every- 
one else. All the social graces in the 
world won’t put you across—if there’s 
nothing in you to put across. You'll fall 
as flat as a beautifully delivered speech 
that says nothing. 

Don’t limit yourself to cultivating 
one interest that expresses you. On the 
other hand, don’t pursue so many hob- 
bies that a few important interests don't 
have a chance to spring into full bloom- 
or you'll be like the speaker who makes 
sO many points in a speech that his main 
point gets lost in the shuffle. 

We, of course, aren’t proposing that 
you become so wrapped up in your own 
x qualities that they become your sole 
topic of conversation or that you fea- 
ture your interests to the point of ignor- 
ing everyone else’s. You know that’s 
the quickest way to become a bore. 

But what more people don’t realize 
is that they also risk being dull com- 
pany if they have no private enthusi- 
asms of their own to display when their 
turn to take the spotlight comes around, 

Friendships that really zing along 
are a give- -and-take affair. You take 
pleasure in Bud’s basketball prowess. 
You give him back pleasure in the form 
of your specialties. There has to be 
mutual admiration to sustain two peo- 
ple’s interest in each other. 

If you don’t want to be a square, 
square that x, as they say in the algebra 
books. 
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Clutch Basket 


(Continued from page 25) 


And what a magnificent battle it is! 
Rowan made Vincenti look rather bad 
at the start of the game, but Vincenti has 
come back like a true championship 
competitor. He has made—let’s see, yes, 
he’s made four baskets. You can see 
them talking to each other every time 
either of them gets the ball. .. . Wouldn’t 
it be interesting to know what they 
gy? .. . There, time is in. It’s Central 
out of bounds. iat 

Neil stuck with Rowan like the blad- 
der of a basketball to the casing. The 
Central ace had lost the cockiness of the 
early minutes. But Rowan was a bas- 
ketball player. He took a pass and 
dribbled sharply. Neil sped alongside, 
crowding him. 

Rowan attempted a fake, swung back 
after his pivot to pass to his center. He 
found Neil in the path of the ball and 
didn’t make the pass. A whistle blew. 
The official rotated his hands rapidly in 
the windmill signal that designated 
progress with the ball. 

“That’s bad, Rowan,” Neil said. “Very 
bad. You’re slipping. When a guy starts 
running with the ball, he’s panicky. 
You'll be a cinch to score on now!” 

Neil took the toss-in from Feinkle in 
midcourt and breezed a cross-court pass 
to Batto. He took the return flip. Rowan 
raced beside him as Neil dribbled down 
the sideline. Neil drove diagonally in 
as though trying to go all the way for 
a lay-up. Rowan timed his effort, sud- 
denly leaped. But Neil had faked the 
shot. He stopped on a dime, half-piv- 
oted, and shoveled the ball to Feinkle. 
The big Northern center’s two-hand 
werhead toss was good. 

Tie score! 35-35! 

It.was a mad scramble for possession 
of the ball in the next forty seconds. 
Iwas brought to a close by the buzzer 
signaling the automatic time out. 

The final four minutes were hard 
tense basketball from the whistle. Two 
good teams battled it out... Rowan 
grabbed a loose ball from a poor North- 
em pass, whipped a sizzler to Peeler, 
aid the Central forward’s shot was 
good in the first half minute and it 
was 37-35 and Central’s crowd went 


Crazy. 
The lead lasted for barely sixty sec- 
fds. Linc Richmord netted a corner 
thot and then it was the Northern root- 
@s who yelled and croaked. hoarse 
fiumph. Then it was Peeler again on a 
nilliant individual effort. He was fouled 
4 the ball left his hands. He made the 
charity toss. 

. That’s the ball game, fans,” the 
voice from the portable said. “That’s 





5 the old ball game. Central leads by 


fee points. Northern needs . . . oh-oh, 
he goes! He did it again! He did 








The movie star 





the hockey star 


ned Yale 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 


Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you must keep replac- 
ing it. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 


Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 


Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 


That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 
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10 





ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 





This chart shows 








how far you can ee i 
run, using the en- BUTTER 4, 
ergy supplied by 

10c worth of some MILK 4 





common foods. It 


is based on statis- CORN FLAKES 
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“YOU'RE “YOU'RE BOTH 
AT IS WRONG!” FORGETTING 
THE BESTI” SOMETHING!” 


They ALL have 
Different reasons .. . 


but they agree ononepoint... 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH is a 
must in the ¢lassroom. 


You see, it all started with Bar- 
bara’s. saying that she thought 
the best feature in PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH was “Boy dates Girl.” 


And boy, did that start a dis- 
cussion! 


Herb stepped up to argue that 
“Practice Makes Perfect” was tops. 


And Rita insisted that if you 
wanted to be really practical, 
what could beat “Dear Joe”? If 
os were going to get a job after 

igh school, that was the kind of 
thing you wanted to know. 


Well, the upshot of the whole 
thing was they finally agreed 
(with the arbitration of their 
teacher, Miss Pratt) that each one 
of the features they were dis- 
cussing had a definite purpose. 


What is your favorite feature 
in PRACTICAL ENGLISH? Boy 
dates Girl? Practice Makes Per- 
fect? Dear Joe? 


Whatever it may be, keep it 
coming to you this term by voting 
for PRACTICAL ENGLISH as 
your classroom magazine. 


Scholastic Magazines 


7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 








it again! That’s the third time that 
Vincenti has outsmarted Rowan on the 
same maneuver .. . dribbles down and 
cuts in from the side until he forces 
Rowan to commit himself, then doesn’t 
shoot but passes to a teammate . . . now 
its 40-39 . . . what a’ball game, what a 
ball game! We won't say ‘there’s the 
ball game’ again until the final buzz- 
Oe a ae 
The crowd was stark raving crazy. 
Everyone in the huge fieldhouse was on 
his feet. The clock ground away. Three 
minutes left to play. Two. The teams 
battled furiously. 42-39. Then 42-41. 
Northern traded baskets with Central 
but always there was that odd point. 
Then Linc Richmond was fouled and 
made the foul shot good and it was tied. 

Ninety seconds and a deadlocked 
42-42 count. 

A Central man sped down court, 
stopped, aimed, and let fire. Bob 
Reuther leaped. His fingers deflected 
the ball but Bob’s momentum carried 
him into the shooter. 

Fouled in the act of shooting. Two 
free throws. And that was Reuther’s 
final foul, he was out of the game. 
Sandy Bosker reported to the referee in 
Reuther’s place, said, “Vincenti is cap- 
tain.” The Central man made the first 
free throw. The voice through the port- 
able radid of the blind man sounded 
even more excited than he was paid to 
sound. 

“.. . We aren’t going to say it, fans. 
We said we wouldn’t and we aren't, 
but that free throw gives Central a 
point lead and they're retaining posses- 
sion of the ball by taking it out of 
bounds instead of trying the second 
free throw. . . . In to Peeler . . . pass to 
Rowan . . . dribbles, can’t get around 
Vincenti . . . passes—oh me, oh my! 
That one hurt! The yell you hear is from 
Central fans. Big Aaron Feinkle leaped 
for a high Central pass, barely got his 
hands on the ball, and deflected it 
squarely.into the hands of Peeler, and 
Peeler’s hurried toss clipped the middle 
of the hoop! . . . 45-42. There’s that 
three point lead again. Now the score- 
board clockface has flared red. It’s red 
throughout the last minute of every 
quarter, you know . . . a minute of play 
left... . 

“Vincenti passes the ball in from 
under Northern’s basket . . . Batto. . . 
back to Vincenti . . . there he goes, the 
same maneuver! . . . To Bosker . . 
‘shoots, misses . . . Feinkle slaps the re- 
bound . . . no good . . . scrambles under 
the basket . . . everybody is batting at 
the ball . . . a basket! A basket for 
Northern! . . . Yes, the p.a. says it was 
Feinkle who tipped in that shot. 45-44! 
Folks, this place is absolutely a mad- 
house! aa 

Neil Vincenti glued to Rowan. North- 
ern men tacked onto Central players. 















They had to get the ball. All 
needed to do was to keep possessi 
Half a minute left now. A whistle, 
jump ball! No! The umpire had 
tected a Central boy holding Linc Richi | 
mond. A free throw for Linc, old dead 
eye Linc. Twenty-nine seconds to go, 

Suddenly Neil rushed to the refe 
clutched the official’s arm. “We'll t 
it outside,” he said. 

“No, no, Neil! .. . Linc’s a dead-e 
he'll make it! . . . Tell the ref you 




































a mistake!” age 

Teammates crowded around Ne A 
s ew : , al 
pulled at him. Agony was in their eye th 
Neil saw Rowan hovering near. So all Otles 
the guys they played against fig is 
him for over-aggressiveness, did they? es ; 


Neil was remembering words Can 


Murray had said in the dressing room. ‘ag 
Okay. im 

He said loud enough for Rowan tv Go 
hear, “We're gonna win this one right : 


now. Rowan'll fall for it again. Heave lke Bs 
it to me, Aaron, and beat it for you 
slot!” “J 

Aaron Feinkle passed the ball in and ball, 
high-tailed down the floor for the pivot] 5 fie 
post. Neil was a picture of calm co-| “S¥° 
ordination as he dribbled. Rowan 
crowded him. — 

“This it it,” Neil said. “Here’s where} °™S 
you lose a championship, Rowan!” 

He drove down the side. Rowan 
dogged his steps, careful not to over-| . 
crowd, Again Neil stepped up his drib- 
ble, drove in toward the basket. Sud- 
denly he stopped but didn’t break his 
dribble. Rowan didn’t leap this time. 
He must have thought he had it figured. 
He cut fast and was between Neil and 
Feinkle. He was bound to block any 
pass that Neil might try. 

Neil didn’t try a pass. 

He changed hands with his dribble, “W 
feinted as a Central man charged at§. A 
him, then cut right going away ‘fromf. Tw 
the basket. In the split second before 
he leaped, Neil thought ubout that day 
in practice early in the season when 
Cam had made a basket on a going- Pa 
away shot like this and he had dupli- 
cated it. ‘ 

His lithe length stretched high. He} “P 
turned, sighted, arched a push shot. 
The ball felt right as it left his fingers. 
It arched right. It was right! Right 
through that netted steel ring! ‘S 

The score was 46-45, Northern! 

Central threw the ball in. Wild 
There weren’t any Central men open. 
Loose ball. Scramble for it. A jump 

Suddenly the red flare of the clock 
face died. The rasp of the buzzer} and 
sounded briefly before it was drowned 
by yells and the rush of Northern fans 
out on the floor to surround their cham § 
pions while flash bulbs popped for thef @ 
newspaper photographers’ permaneit}, 
record and State officials lugged the tal 5 Pak 
silver trophy out to present to Nort m. ‘ 
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friend of mine—a publicity agent. 

“Hello, old man,” he gurgled, “how 
are your What’s new and how’s your 
dear gray-haired mother?” 

That was the tip-off that he wanted 
something: I waited. 

“Herman,” he said, “what would you 
say is America’s No. 1 sport—the one 
most people actually participate in?” 

“Eating,” I said. 

“No, no, guess again.” 

“Counting money.” 

“Come on,” he begged, “stop making 
like Bob Hope and give me a straight 
answer.” 

So, in rapid order, I guessed—soft- 
ball, bowling, basketball, yo-yo, wom- 
en’s field hockey, and bull fighting. The 
answer in each case was no. 

“America’s No. 1 sport,” he stated 
triumphantly, “is roller skating!” It 
seems that 17,000,000 people—mostly 
high school kids—get their fun on roller 
skates every year. Some of them skate 
on the streets. But most of them do it 


Pie PHONE rang, and it was a 


Pat Carroll,-17-year-old 
high school senior, 
who is the world’s 
champion roller skater. 


year. Her collection of medals—over 100 
—is the envy of every general in town. 
In addition to being world’s champ, she 
also holds five U. S. titles. 

Pat.is a senior at St. Michael’s Acad- 
emy in New York City. Her favorite 
subjects are math and French, and her 
favorite movie stars, Greer Garson and 
Guy Madison. Lamb chops rate No. 1 
in the chow department. 

“Before taking up roller skating,” 
Momma said, “Pat was a skinny little 
thing who wouldn’t eat a thing. Roller 
skating built her up. The only problem 
now is to get her to stop eating. She 
never ‘drinks anything stronger than 












milk—tea and coffee are out—and is very 
easy to manage.” 

Pat doesn’t have many hobbies. Skat- 
ing takes up too’ much of her time. She 
practices about three hours a day, and 
before big meets she will practice as 
many as five or six hours a day. 

Pat is also a pretty good ice skater 
and a fine ball-room dancer. She likes 
slow stuff—Carmen Cavallero is her 
speed. She also was a swell piano 
plfyer, but had to give it up because 
of her roller skating. If she had stuck 
to the piano, she might have made a 
dandy President. 

—HeERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





in the 4,000 roller rinks in the nation. 

“Very interesting,” I said. “Are any 
of the champions high school kids?” 

The guy positively drooled. “Practi- 
cally ALL the champions are high 
school kids. Why, Pat Carroll, the 
world’s woman figure skating champ, 
was only 15 when she won the title. 
She’s 17 now and still champ.” 

“What does she look like?” I asked. 
_“A beaut.” 


Twenty-four hours later I was sitting | j : 


in front of Pat—and her momma— 


amed with four notebooks and a foun- | 


tain pen that writes under roller skates. 


Pat was a nice looker, all right, being : 3 
5 feet 4% inches tall with 120 pounds 


exactly where they ought to be. 

“Pat,” I said, looking at her honey- 
blonde hair and blue eyes, and wishing 
I were 75 years younger, “how long | 
have you been skating?” 

“Seven years,” she answered, “or 
since I was 10. Back in 1941 a rink 
opened near my home (Rego Park, 
New York) and I dropped in to see 
what it was all about. I met the two 
pros—Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Wilkins— 
and liked them a great deal. They sort 
of adopted me and started teaching me 

to skate.” 

The Wilkins, who still are her teach- 
did a grand job. In her first year, 
it won New York State Junior 
title. Since then she has managed 
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Look, fellas, here’s some real help for 
you—showing what it takes to be a real 
basketball star! 

This book—illustrated with step-by-step ac- 
tual action phot phs—shows how to pass, 
shoot, dribble, pivot... shows stunts and 
strategy, individual defense, team defense, zone 
defense, team offense, winning team plays 
(diagrammed), fundamental drills! 

Get your copy now. It’s yours for the asking, 
absolutely free! Simply print your name and 
your request at once to—THE 
QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B, 141 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. § 
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Quaker Oats 


“THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS” 


30 


Point of View 


“Oh, I like the scenery around here,” 
observed the vacationist. “But the 
people up here are queer.” 

“Wa-al, yes, that’s so,” replied the 
New England farmer. But there’s one 
good thing—most of them go home by 
October.” 


Warning 


Say it with flowers, say it with sweets, 
Say it with kisses, say it with eats, 

Say it with jewelry, say it with drink, 
But always be careful, never say it with 


ink. 





WHERE FUN BEGINS 


Take nature by surprise! Search out 
the hidden haunts where deer steal 
silently to drink. You'll roam in bliss 
as you paddle your Old Town Canoe 
—so sturdy, sleek and safe. Light 
construction blends with delicate bal- 
ance for easy handling. 

FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes 
for paddling, for sailing, for outboards. Also 
sailboats, outborad boats, dinghies, rowboats. 


Send for it today. Address Old Town Canoe 
Company, 552 Elm St. Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Canoes” 


SENIORS itnerlca's mont Becu- 

tiful and Complete Line of Modern 
7 GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
y 1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 











20 WALLET-SIZE PRINTS OF $1 
YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO FOR 
mail them to your pen-pals 
use them in ydéur scrapbook 
exchange them with friends 
perfect for ‘job applications 
Send print or negative and One dollar to 
ALAND STUDIO, Box 172, Back Bay Station, 








Boston 17, Mass. 


Fans and kings FOF 
lg irr tenes 
OF ayy today. — CATALOG 


ATTENTION SENIORS!! 








Sell_your School Classmates the best line 

d GRADUATION NAME CARDS lo pay 
. Lowest prices ever Se be 

highest comer ons. Monthly 

fine veuloa 


4 
1 write ‘CRAFT-CARD. s CiaLTias shox 235-N, 
Pitteburs 30, Pa. 





Cervantes and Canal Issues 
HE REPUBLIC of Panama gained 
independence from Spain in 1821 

but it has never forgotten one of Spain's 

greatest writers—Miguel de Cervantes 

Saavedra (mee-GEL day sair-VAHN- 

tehss sah-ah-VAY-drah) 

Late in 1948, Panama honored the 
Spanish writer with a 3-stamp issue 
marking the fourth century since his 
birth. The lower stamp shown below, 
a 2-centisimo rose with black center and 
top corner dates, shows a portrait of 
Cervantes. 

The two other stamps in the set pic- 
ture his tomb, and characters from Don 
Quixote, his most famous work. They 
are a 5c blue and a 10c violet. 

Born in 1547, Cervantes lived a busy 
life as a soldier, poet, novelist and 
playwright. 

In 1575, Cervantes was captured by 
pirates who sold him in Algeria as a 
slave. Five years later, friends paid his 
ransom. He returned to Spain to write 
poems and stories. 

Cervantes wrote the ‘first part of 
Don Quixote in 1605, then finished it, in 
1615—a year before he died. It is the 
story of an old gentleman who has read 
many stories about knights and tries to 
be one himself. But he finds that people 
in real life are different from those in 
books. 

The Panama Canal Zone has issued 
a new 4c pink airmail stamp. This is the 
lowest rate for carrying airmail in the 
Zone. The Bureau of Posts of the Canal 
Zone soon may issue a four-stamp set 
commemorating the importance of the 
Isthmus of Panama to U. S. miners dur- 
ing the Gold Rush. 


Courtesy Knickerbocker Stamp Co., N. Y. 


Salesmanship 


A homely, bedraggled spinster 
walked up to the clerk behind the 
cosmetic counter and sadly asked: “Do 
you have any cream for restoring the 
complexion?” 

“Restoring, Miss?” asked the bright 
clerk. “Surely you mean preserving.” 

The old maid beamed and _ bought 
ten dollars’ worth on the spot. 








What Are 'Approvals’! 


Cohalneti 





accept stamp advertisements 
only from por an and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advi to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, o 
selection of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘‘ap- 
proval”’ stomps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to | Be If you do not in 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


GREAT 5° price FOR 10° OFFER! 


Big collection of 112 all different genuine stamps from 
Africa, South America, South Sea tsiands, etc. Includes Air- 
maiis, Triangle and Animal Stamps; many others. (2) Four 
scarce unused United States, catalog price 40c. (3) Fine 
packet 25 British — Burma, Hong Kong 
Solomon Isiands, etc. (4) U. $. $5.00 high value. Total cata. 
log price over $5.00! Everything for only 10¢ to approvei 
applicants! Big lists of ether bargains given 


CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 











You will find scores of new varieties here 

for your collection! Big and little stamps, 

Bisected stamp, Commemoratives, triangles, high values 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries! Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp one you will delight in owning 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only i0c to 
approval applicants. Write today and receive specia 
Tonian Island stamp extra. 


Garcelon Stamp Company, Box 494, Calais, Maine 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Star 
from foreign missions, other sources. Includes Sta 
from Africa, South America, Free French, Cape / 
Palestine Includes airmails, commemoratives and 
stamps wort up to 50c. This offer sent for i10c ¢t 
Approval Applicants only—one to a customer. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


500 rer ow 10€ 
INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP 


EACH. APPROVALS INCLUDED. 
mystic STAMP CO. * Camden 75, New York 


FREE Irish Commemora- 
tive Collection, In- 
cluding Rebellion issue With 


Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


Romania School Issue of five ¢ 
C stamps portraying Student Reciting 
Weaving Class, Young Machinis 
Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals 
N STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 20, Wakefietd Station, N. Y. 66 


200 tiseien stame: 3. 














stamps worth LITTLer to 15c each! Cc 
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HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Hot-Rod’”’ Humor 


Jo-Ann: “My boy friend has been 
driving a car for two years and has 
never had a wreck!” 

Pat: “My boy friend has been driv- 
ing a wreck for two years and has never 
had a car!!!” 


Slogan 


Impressive Inscription 


Little Joe, after considerable thought, 
decided to give his grandmother a Bible 
for her birthday. His parents, pleased 
with this idea, assisted him financially. 
But Joe thought he should write some- 
thing in the Book, as he had seen in- 
scriptions in several of his father’s vol- 
umes. He chose a book from the book 
case and copied the inscription on the 
fly leaf. 

Grandma was delighted with the 
gift, but was slightly astonished to open 
the Bible and see scrawled on the fly 
leaf: “With the compliments of the 
author.” 


Classmate 


Squelched 

The Smiths were entertaining, and 
Mr. Smith was doing his utmost to 
impress his guests. 

“I think I shall get a car this year,” 
he said offhandedly. “I haven’t decided 
what make, but I won’t get a cheap one. 
Probably I could get a serviceable affair 
for about three thousand or so.” 

While his guests were gasping at the 
careless mention of so much money, 
Smith’s youngest son remarked: “And 
will that funny little man with the black 
moustache call every week as he did 
when you bought my bike?” 

Quote 














Cleveland Heights Black and Gold 


“All that work for nothing!” 


Burning Issue 

A British general, newly arrived in 
Washington to serve in the combined 
Chiefs of Staff set-up, .-as touring the 
War College with an American colonel. 
They came upon some colorful prints 
depicting the War of 1812. 

“War of 1812? Whom were you fight- 
ing?” asked the Britisher. 

“We were fighting you, sir,” mum- 
bled the embarrassed colonel. “Don’t 
you remember, the British burned 
Washington?” 

“Burned Washington!” The general 
was thunderstruck. “We burned Joan of 
Arc, I know—but never Washington!” 


Reader's Digest 


Dog Biscuits and Fuller Brushes 


A certain Fuller-Brush man doesn’t 
worry about being bitten by strange 
dogs. When he rings a doorbell and a 
housewife answers, he takes out his 
samples. If a dog answers the bell, he 
hands out bones, dog biscuits, or hunks 
of candy. “You'd be surprised,” he says, 
“how many pairs of pants you save that 
way!” 

Parade 
The Mighty Microphone 

The heads of great nations often 
have to put up with some ribbing. This 
is a story the gagsters are telling about 
Stalin these days: 

The Communist party leaders were 
putting on a great show for visiting 
delegates from the provinces. Stalin 
himself took in tow a stalwart from 
the Caucasus who had never been in 
Moscow before. 

In one room of the Kremlin, Stalin 
pointed to a microphone, and _ said, 
“That little instrument is hooked up 
to the entire world. We pour propa- 
ganda into it, and every person alive 
hears us.” 

The Caucasian was impressed, “The 
whole world hears!” he marveled. “I'd 
like to try it.” 

“Okay,” conceded Stalin. “You can 
say just one word into the microphone.” 

The Causasian seized the instrument, 
took a deep breath, and bellowed. 
“HELP!” 

Saturday Re woof I 
Variation 
O, he floats through the air 
With the greatest of ease, 
But the funny part was, 
He forgot his trapeze. 


Quick on the Trigger 

“I've got the quickest shootin’ cousin 
in the West.” 

“Yeah? Well, my cousin is so fast he’s 
shootin’ his gun before it’s even out 
of the holster.” 

“Oh? What’s his name?” 

“Toeless Mike.” 


Magazine Digest 
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/ Shinola’s $ eep shoes 


of oily waxes helps k 


fexible—and new-looking longer. 


is easy to apply and eco- 
nomical to buy- For good — 
nd longer wear— KEEP em SH 
A. In Canada It's 2-in- 
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You, too, may have 


softer, clearer skin 
IN JUST 7 DAYS 


Lather-massage twice 
daily with Cuticura Soap 
(more often if skin is 
very oily), then at bed- 
time apply Cuticura 
Ointment to help clear 
up externally caused 
pimples, ease out black- 
heads. Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment are fragrant, scientifically 
medicated. Buy Cuticura today! 


CUTICURA 





NATION-WIDE ACCLAIM 


“Ingrid Bergman makes a superb cinema superba!” 
—WALTER WINCHELL 


“You've got to see this magnificent film.” 
—KATE SMITH 



























“Ranks at the top as entertainment.” 
—LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Scholastic Magazines’ ‘‘Movie-of-the-Month.” 








Joan of Arc’ is the most thrill- 
ing and exciting motion picture 
ever filmed!” —EDWIN C. HILL, 
Famous Radio Commentator 


Ingrid 
This is 


“Grand and exciting!... 
Bergman is magnificent! ... 


really something to see!” 
—SEVENTEEN MAGAZINE 


“*Joan of Arc’ is another great 
triumph for Ingrid Bergmanand 


all those concerned in its mak- 


ing.” —SIDNEY SKOLSKY 
Hollywood Columnist 





wv 


“The surest way to get better mo- 
tion pictures —a desire shared by 
all— is for everyone to patronize 
the best films. Don’t miss Joan of 
Arc.” —THE READER'S DIGEST 
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“Hollywood's greatest! .. . Ut- 4 

terly fascinating entertainment! is fram 

. It is an epic that will spark in the } 

every emotion! .. . This is some- to-corn 
thing to have lived to see!” 
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—JOHN B. KENNEDY 
Noted Radio Commentator 
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starring I NG RI D 


BERGMAN 


A VICTOR FLEMING PRODUCTION 
COLOR BY TECHNICOLOR 


CAST OF THOUSANDS 
with JOSE FERRER 
FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN + J. CARROL NAISH » WARD BOND>+ SHEPPERD STRUDWJCK 
HURD HATFIELD - GENE LOCKHART + JOHN EMERY - GEORGE COULOURIS 
JOHN IRELAND and CECIL, KELLAWAY «* based upon the stage play ‘Joan of Lorraine’ by MAXWELL 
ANDERSON * screenplay by MAXWELL ANDERSON and ANDREW SOLT * art direction by RICHARD DAY 
direcvor of photography JOSEPH VALENTINE A.S.C. 


PRODUCED BY 


WALTER WANGER - VICTOR FI FLEMING, 


presented by SIERRA PICTURES, Inc.+ released by RKO RADIO PICTURES 


\ 





“Ingrid Bergman's portrayal is one 
of the most moving performances 
ever seen' ... Done with dramatic 


intensity and beauty!” 
—LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


wv 


“A film of monumental propor- 
tions... Ingrid Bergman reaches 


and touches the heights.” 
—HARRY HERSHFIELD 
Columnist and Radio Commentator 


% 


. It is Ingrid Berg- 


“A masterpiece .. 
man’'s‘greatest screen role! .. . It will 
be shown for years to come! ... 
Should be seen more than once!” 
—PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
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SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple, Brooklyn College 





and Now Television 





ELEVISION makes possible simul- 
cen viewing in hundreds of class- 
rooms of an expensive lecture-demon- 
stration or an educational film or an in- 
spiring public event. Were your social 
science students among the lucky few 
who were able to see as well as hear the 
ceremonies on Inauguration Day? 

A year ago only 11 cities in the U. S. 
had TV stations. By the time this col- 
umn is in print NBC alone will have a 
l5-station network reaching as far west 
as Milwaukee and St. Louis, and addi- 
tional stations will be getting NBC TV 
programs by means of kinescope re- 
cordings. By the end of 1949 NBC ex- 
pects to be supplying TV programs to 
45 stations clear across the country. 

No one has yet brought out a TV re- 
ceiver comparable with 16 mm. sound- 
film projectors in picture size and free 
from eyestrain. TV pictures are meas- 
ured in inches, not feet. Picture tubes 
have faces with diameters from three 
inches to about 21 inches. The picture 
is framed in a rectangle with its sides 
in the proportion of 4:3 and its corner- 
tocorner dimension equal to the di- 
ameter of the tube.*® Your friends in 
the math department will confirm the 
fact that the diagonal of a 4x3 rectangle 
is5. A 10” picture tube, then, will pre- 
sent a picture measuring 8x6” or 48 
sq. in. 

The education department of Trans- 
vision, Inc. (New Rochelle, N. Y.), in 


* Zenith offers a “porthole” screen. 


a 35-cent booklet called “Television” 
says that a 12” picture tube provides 
comfortable viewing from distances up 
to 15 feet, accommodating a group of 
30 people. For comparison, I have just 
referred to the Eastman Kodak leaflet 
on slidefilm projection; it recommends 
a screen width of 40 to 50 inches for 
average conditions, with the farthest 
seats placed at a distance five to six 
times the screen width. 

The North American Phillips Com- 
pany has been calling the attention of 
TV set manufacturers to their “Protel- 
gram” system for projecting the TV 
picture from a special 2%” picture tube 
through an optical system to a 16x12” 
screen. 

For auditorium-size audiences, pro- 
jection will be the answer. The present 
alternative is the installation of several 
picture tubes connected to one receiver 
or the use of a number of receivers as 
in Boston during the World Series last 
October. 

For viewing by family-size’ groups, 
the 10” tube is probably adequate. It 
is my impression that everyone who has 
bought a receiver with a 7” tube has 
wished within a few weeks that he had 
spent more and got a 10” or larger 
tube. 

The enlarging lenses suggested for 
small-screen receivers give a distorted 
image to the viewers who are off to one 
side. The hundred-dollar portable with 
a 3” picture tube has little to recom- 
mend it but its price. Another manu- 
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TO REMEMBER THEIR WEEK END WITH MUSIC. To three high school students, Dorothy Rud- 
deli, Parkersburg, West Va., Joyce Ristine, Maple Falls, Washington, and Thora Vervoren, 
West Green Bay, Wisconsin, interviewed by him during the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony intermission broadcast, Commentator Deems Taylor presents an attachment to play 
the new Columbia Long-playing records. Hear this program each Sunday afternoon on CBS. 


facturer has plans for a TV receiver 
with a one-inch picture tube! 

Cost may come down. One of the 
tightest bottlenecks is being widened 
already by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company’s development of mass-pro- 
duction methods for making optically 
correct glass face plates for picture 
tubes of all sizes. 

We deplore the disappearance of ed- 
ucational programs as TV seeks more 
sponsored advertising programs. Per- 
haps eventually schools systems will 
have their own TV stations in order to 
be sure of suitable programs. 

There is a move on foot to ask the 
FCC to allocate some of the television 
channels to education. Schools and col- 
leges have excellent resources for tele- 
vision programming. 





Hiya, Muttonhead! 


N A poor Brooklyn junior high school 
district a teacher recently asked how 
many students had television receivers 
in their homes. One third of the class 
raised their hands. 

Receiver sales mushroomed from 
25,000 to 700,000 in two years. For 
big cities television is here! 

Is there anything in television for 
education? NBC announces network ed- 
ucational television service Monday 
through Friday beginning in 1949. 
Title: “Stop-Look-and-Learn.” Time: 5 
p.m. EST. Subjects: Little Theater— 
children’s plays; Explorer's Club—geog- 
raphy; Your Uncle Sam—visiting gov- 
ernment centers; Science in Your Life; 
Folkways in Music—music and dancing. 
In developing these programs NBC’s 
Sterling Fisher has the assistance of 
NEA and Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York boards of education. 

Every parent who owns a television 
set already knows its power for educa- 
tion—for better or for worse. The three- 
year old daughter of a Scholastic Mag- 
azine executive now greets her father 
with a title television taught her—“Hiya, 
muttonhead!”—Editor. 





Habit Is What Counts 


How Omaha Fixes Food Selection Habits 


AST spring Maurice Peterson, prin- 
! cipal of Florence Elementary School 
in Omaha, Nebraska, took his 
eighth-grade class to Lincoln for thei 
visit to the capitol and the university 
museum. The group was eating lunch 
at the student union when the director 
of the cafeteria came over. 

“May I ask a question?” she 
asked. “There’s something Id like to 
have you explain to me. All spring we 
have had eighth grade youngsters com 
ing in from towns for 
lunch. Usually when they go through 
the line they 


you 


surrounding 


pick up, well, maybe 
mashed potatoes, macaroni and cheese, 
chocolate cake, and a malted milk. 

“But just now I noticed that, al- 
though you didn’t seem to be watching 
them, each one of this group took a 
well-balanced lunch. Did you give them 
instructions ahead of time?” 

Mr. Peterson shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “they just took what 
they wanted.” He thought a minute. “I 
guess they're just in the habit of eating 
that kind of lunch. That’s the kind they 
have at school every day.” 

And that is the idea that has been 
worked out by Mrs. Ruby Webber, di- 
rector of cafeterias and nutrition in the 
Omaha schools) She believes that the 
matter of eating is a habit, and that if 
children develop the right kind of food 
habits they need to do little worrying 
ibout minerals and vitamins. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Webber 
the Omaha schools began to partici- 
pate in the Government lunch program 
in September, 1946. Up until this time 
students had been allowed to pick up 
any items they wanted for hinch. It 
was something of a problem to know 
where to begin with some 30,000 


children. 


By JOSEPHINE FRISBIE 


Central High School, Omaha 


Because she had to start somewhere 
she began with the high school students. 
Before the Type A lunch program was 
introduced she met with the faculties 
of each high school and presented them 
with a lesson plan on nutrition. The 
first hour next day each teacher, 
whether she taught Latin or chemistry, 
explained the new plan. She explained 
the fact that the Type A lunch meant 
that each student was expected to pick 
up a main protein, a vegetable, a serv- 
ing of fruit, a half pint of milk, and 
bread and butter from the varieties of 
those foods that appear on the cafeteria 
counter each day. That noon several 
teachers and cafeteria workers were on 
hand to help each student make sure 
that he had the right items. If he 
wished, after he had chosen his Type A 
lunch, he could add pie or cake or pud- 
ding. A checker, stationed at the end 
of the line, checks trays to see that re- 
quirements are met. 

Since the Omaha cafeterias have 
never sold candy bars or carbonated 
drinks, the problem in that respect 
which faces many schools did not arise. 

In commenting on the lunch program 
Mrs. Webber is quick to say, “No 


sa"a"a"a"e"a"a"aaMa"a"a"a"a"a"a"a"a"a"aaa"a"a"a"e® 
To Your Good Health! 


Our compliments and $25 to Miss 
Frisbie. 

Scholastic Teacher invites educators to 
tell their practical experience on “How to 
promote nutrition.” Eight $25 awards for 
best articles. Send manuscripts to: Director, 
Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


SS SPE 


For photographs, art, or original writing by 
high school students that win friends for good 
nutrition, Scholastic offers special awards. See 
Scholastic Art and Writing Awards Booklets 


lunch program can be successful with- 
out the backing of the Board of Edu 
cation, Superintendent of Schools, prin. 
cipals, administrative staff, and teachers 
and that we had 100 per cent. 


Motion Pictures Effective 


Statistics prove that the program has 
worked. At the present time about 70) 
per cent of the high school students in 
Omaha go through the cafeteria rathe 
than carry their lunch from home. 

As soon as the high school lunch 
program was under way, Mrs. Webber 
went into the elementary schoois. Sh 
showed each eighth grade over the cit) 
the National Dairy Council film, When 
ever You Eat. This film 
seven basic foods and showed the im 


stressed th 


portance of food to one’s efficiency in 
whatever he was doing. 

Mrs. Webber furnished the eighth 
grade teachers with a text, Ten Black 
board Lessons in Food, 
graphed sheets on table manners and 
the social graces. After studying and 
discussing them, the children were full 
of questions when Mrs. Webber tre- 
turned two weeks later with another 
film called Something You Didn't Eat. 
This film emphasized the fact that just 
as a chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link so the individual is no stronget 
than his food deficiency. 

During the period between Mrs. Web- 
ber’s visits the children kept track of 
what they ate. 
information came in on their reports. 
One boy, after describing a 
enough breakfast and lunch wrote “no 
dinner.” At the bottom of the sheet he 
wrote “P.S. I broke the garage window 
and had to go to bed 
dinner.” 


and mimeo 


Some surprising bits of 


good 


without an) 


Parents Say It Works 

To prepare them for the choice they 
would have when they entered high 
school the next year, Mrs. Webber 
made arrangements so that ever) 
eighth-grade student in the city had 
the opportunity to visit a high school 
cafeteria sometime that spring and pick 
out his own lunch. 

Parents report that their children are 
eating vegetables that they would never 
eat before. Mrs. Webber makes every 
effort to provide only the highest qual- 
ity of food, well seasoned and at 
tractively served. She encourages every 
child to taste the dishes, When the 
child does that, surprisingly enough, 
he often finds that he likes them. 





Two New Sound Film Projectors 


Ee ...each a true 


“ Bell « Howell 


Is, prin- 


“7 BLUE BLOOD! 


e Yes, the maker of Hollywood’s 
preferred professional motion pic- 
segs ture equipment has done it again! 
sass Bell & Howell has introduced two 
I lunch lighter, more compact, lower 
Webber priced 16mm sound film projectors 
vols. She ... without sacrifice of traditional 
ie = B&H quality. Like the familiar, 
ni? th higher-powered Filmosounds, 
the ie each of the two new models is the 
iency in blue blood of its class. Each offers 
double the sound output of other 
small sound film projectors. 


ibout 70 


? eighth 
n Black 
mimeo- 
ners and 
ing and 


vere hl New One-Case Filmosound 


re- 


another “ The last word in compactness and 
dn’t Eat. easy portability. The 6-inch speaker 
that just may be placed near the screen—or 
its weak- operated right in the projector unit 
srongy as shown above. 
Irs. Web- 


— —s a NAB New Academy Fiimosound 


8 bse we With its larger speaker (your choice 
a good of 8-inch or 12-inch) built into a sec- 
rote “no oe” On ond case, this model provides addi- 
sheet he ee 2 tional audience-handling capacity. 

+ window ; : Like the One-Case model, it has the 
rout any highly perfected B&H optical sys- 

tem using a 750-watt or 1000-watt 

s ; al : lamp, as well as the ease of operation 

oice they Sa . ; and the lasting dependability for 
red high which Filmosounds are so famed. 
Webber 

it every Every Filmosound is guaranteed for life! 
city had : During life of product, any defects in 
sh school y “ workmanship or material will be reme- 
and pick "= g died free (except transportation). 








ildren are 5 
uld never ‘ 
es every and 16mm cameras, projectors, and " 
rest qual- accessories. Bell & Howell Company, Bell b Howe 
and_at- 7199 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
ges every Branches in New York, Hollywood, 
Vhen the and Washington, D. C. 
en ugh, 
hem. 


Write for Full Details on these Filmosounds, 
and on the complete B&H line of 8mm 





The Public Be Pleased! 


How Akron Keeps Parents Informed About Their Schools 


EACHERS, principa.., and 
administrators understand 
portance of keeping the 
public informed concerning the work 


schoo! 
the im- 
general 


schools. 
Along with many 
of it vears ago 


and needs of the 

This is no new idea. 
others, became aware 
when I was a city superintendent of 
schools and worked hand in hand with 
teachers, principals, and 
officers in developing improvements in 
the educational service rendered by the 
schools to the in general. 

One of the difficult problems en- 
in public relations in many 
communities is to find and utilize a 
feasible method of keeping the public 


supervisory 


community 
countered 
informed. 


One of the 


countered I saw 


best plans have en 
at ‘vork in Akron, Ohio, 
There the superintendent of 
Otis C. Hatton. With each 
report card home by 42,000 
pupils in the Akron Public Schools, 
pm “8g Hatton little 
leaflet, the dimensions of which 
are about 54x8% inches. On the face of 
the leaflet there is « small but 
significant picture together with a brief 
message signed by the superintendent. 
The other 3 pages, orga.ized for easy 
contain pertinent facts about 
the schools. 


recently. 
schools is 


carried 


sends a 


t-pi ige 


always 


reading, 


Superintendent's Message 
Typical of the trom the 
superintendent is the following one: 
We very 


about 


messages 


seldom enthusiasm 


tasks 


express 


returning to our customary 


BY JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


after vacation time. So it is not too sur- 
prising that you do not shout with joy at 
the prospect of returning to school after 
the summer vacation. 

Nevertheless, the opportunity to go to 
school is a privilege that is yours. This is 
not true the world over. This privilege is 
yours because of our country’s 
sometimes called Americanism. 

It will take a prepared people if our 
way of life is to continue for our people 
and be spread to other peoples throughout 
the world. That’s why we schools for 
all. Therefore, in all sincerity, I say, 


WELCOME BACK TO SCHOOL 


O. C: Hatton 
Superintendent of Schools. 


3, 1947 


ideals— 


have 


September 
Under “Schoo! Highlights,” Hatton 
offers nuggets like these: 


More than 500,000 nutritious low 
cost meals were served to children in 
the cafeterias of the Akron Public 
Schools during the school year 1946-47. 

A program of vocational guidance 
will be made available to all high school 
seniors during this school yea.. 

More than 800 Akron veterans have 
qualified for special high school diplo- 
mas since the end of the war. 

The free books furnished in the 
Akron Schools for the school year 1947- 
48 will be valued at more than $60,000. 

Every school in Akron is provided 
with motion picture equipment. 


SvpeminTexpent’s Messace: 


pam err elapr fsa ehage nr ley the summer vacation, 
the best wishes of your teachers, principal and superintendent go with 


you 

Your snignast dn ing the year have apie not only the three 
“R's”, ® broader field of knowledge — the American heritage, 
ideas, eatabluhed truths, i \ 
health, safety and the fine arts. Through such subject matter an effort 

has been made to develop a drive for good, clean living. 


Young people represent the product of the public schools in mach the 
same way as res represent the product of our great — companies. 
People are asking, Are the schvols’ products good? Are they depend- 
able? 


As we begin this vacation period, free from the routine af school veg 


The Akron Public Schools have pre 
pared for publication 24 booklets con- 
taining courses of study and curriculum 
improvements. 

Approximately 1, 80( instru 
mental music lessons are given weekly 

» Akron elementary school pupils. 

In June, 1947, Roger Anliker, a grad 
uate of an Akron high school, received 
a traveling scholarship of $1,200, from 
the Cleveland School of Art. 

All course-of-study outlines tor high 
school subjects are being studied by 
committees of teachers, preliminary to 
their revision in the light ot the life 
adjustment of Akron youth. 


tree 


Scholastic Magazines will be glad to 
be informed about what other 
systems do to inform the public con- 
cerning the ever-expardi .g program of 
education. 


school 





New Equipment 


FM Low Cost Transmitter for Schools 
If it 


your dreams of 


that withered 
an FM educational broad- 
casting station for own school, 
can start dreaming General Electric 
low-cost, low-power FM 
transmitter. The Syracuse University sta- 
tion, WAER, has been on the 
for over a year with this two 
watt unit. For 
eral Electric, 


were the expense 


your 
again. 


you 
has developed a 


campus air 
and one-half 
information, write to Gen- 
Transmitter Division, Elec- 
tronics Park, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 

Another which promises 
revolutionary simplicity in FM transmitters 
is the “serrasoid’ modulator (named for 
its use of saw-tooth-shaped waves) in- 
vented by James R. Day of Radio. Engin- 
eering Laboratories. Edwin H. Armstrong, 


development 


FM broadcasting inventor, believes that 
the serrasoid circuit makes possible FM 
transmitters which will require no more 
operating skill and attention than an ordi- 
nary public address system. 


Portable Tape Recorder 


Webster Electric Co., Racine, Wis., 
makes the Ekotape, a portable magnetic 
tape recorder with an 8” speaker, fast for- 
ward and rewind speeds without rethread- 
ing, and separate bass and _ treble 
controls. The input jack for the micro- 
phone, a second input jack for radio or 
phonograph pickup, and an output jack for 
an external loudspeaker are all in plain 
sight on the front panel. The Ekotape is 
priced at $395. 


tone 


Eraser for Magnetic Tapes 


Interesting, 
for any but 
netic tape, 


but perhaps too expensive 
“professional” users of mag 
is the Goodell Magnetic Noise 
raser (The Minnesota Electronics Corp., 
St. Paul 1, Minn.), which will 
all signals from a tape recording or min- 
imize the inherent random noise in a new 
and virgin tape in a few seconds. Works 
like the gadget that the watchmaker uses 
to demagnetize your watch. The net price 
of Noiseraser for 7” reels is $57.60; for 
14” reels, $97.50. 


remove 


Powerful Soundfilm Projector 


The Sound Kodascope FB-40_ projecto! 
with a 40-watt amplifying system is «gall 
available from Eastman Kodak dealers 
Twin input jacks with separate « trols 
provide for the use of microphor and 
phonograph pickup with silent films or as 
a public address system, Two 12” loud- 
speakers come with the projector, ' hich 
is priced at $855.—WuuiaM J. Tere 
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Show sound or silent, black-and-white or full color 16mm 
films at their best in brilliance, contrast and definition with 
this all-purpose projector. Hear sound films reproduced 
with “theatre-like” tone quality. Easy portability and lighter 
weight make it the ideal projector for use in classroom 
or auditorium. 

The RCA “400” is the easiest and quickest 16mm pro- 
jector to thread. It’s so easy a child can thread and operate 
it. Change from sound to silent operation by merely turning 
a knob. The RCA “400” is precision-engineered to provide 
years of dependable performance. 


You speed learning, create greater classroom interest 
when you make recordings ... for immediate or repeated 
play-backs...in speech, language, music and drama classes 
—with the RCA Wire Recorder. 

A “plug-in” cartridge containing spool of wire—exclu- 
sive to RCA—records up to a half-hour. Recordings can 
be played back hundreds of times. Recordings can be 
erased and new recordings made using the same cartridge. 
It is as easy to operate as a radio. 

RCA Wire Recorder with secretarial attachments speeds 
dictation and transcription of letters, memos and reports. 





Here’s a high-quality portable player that meets the 
present-day needs of schools. 

Plays standard phonograph records and up to 16-inch 
transcription records. Uses two separate motors to supply 
positive, constant speed to turntable—one for 78 rpm and 
one for 33% rpm. 


“Music” or “Voice” switch, wide range tone control and 
detachable 8-inch speaker provide brilliant reproduction of 
speech or music in the classroom or small auditorium. 
Provision made for headphones for use in library. Weight 
28 Ibs. Luggage-type carrying case. 


: WR Wat foe Wastiited Uitintune “today 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, CAMDEN, N.J. 


oe 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 
has brought me a high 
income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 


Montg y, Alab “I can face the fu- 





ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee- 
ing the financial security of many families 


and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 


Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. This 
may be your opportunity to make better 
use of your abilities. To find out more 
about your chances for success in this 
profitable field, send for our free ‘“‘oppor 
tunity”’ booklet. It will help predeter- 
mine your aptitude. If you qualify, our 
nearest manager will explain the excel 
lent on-the-job training course we offer 
to help you become established. And 
your contract under the famous Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan provides 
liberal commissions, service fees and a 
comfortable retirement income. 


Your starting point is the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y 


GENTLEMEN 
For free booklet write Dept. 16 


Name 
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How Some Schools Use Recordings to Combat Prejudice 


Understanding 
on a Platter 


N THE Greenville School of Mer- 

chantville, New Jersey, 24 children, 
aged nine to twelve, sat listening atten- 
tively to a transcribed radio program 
adapted from Dorothy Canfield Fisher's 
novel, Seasoned Timber, which deals 
with discrimination in education. At the 
end of the dramatization, starring Ray- 
mond Massey, the teacher asked her 
class to imagine that they were the 
Jewish children referred to in the dram- 
atization and to express in writing 
how they would feel if they were not 
permitted to come back to their school. 

The children were obviously shaken. 
They wrote: 

“IT would feel hurt inside me.” 

“I'd fee. like going away and drown 
myself.” 

“If people think (more) of money 
than of human beings they are the low- 
est kind of person on earth because they 
are depriving a person of his rights.’ 

Seasoned Timber is but one of thir- 
teen 15-minute programs the children 
heard over Station WIP, Philadelphia. 
This radio drama is one of the Stories 
to Remember in the “Lest We Forget” 
series, 

In the Northport High School, Long 
Island, “Lest We Forget” programs 
reached the students in a different way. 
Here teachers of history, science, and 
the social studies played the recordings 
on turntables set up in the class room. 
After one such playing of six programs 
in the series, called These Great Ameri- 
cans, the students of Northport’s 8A 
class decided to make up a newspaper 
containing cartoons, compositions, and 
special reports concerned with the se- 
ries. The students put out a six-page 
paper called “Working for One World.” 

Educators throughout the country 
concerned with promoting intercultural 
understanding have found a fine re- 
source of transcribed audio-educational 
aids in the “Lest We Forget” recordings 
of the Institute for Democratic Educa- 
tion. IDE, responding to the growing 
interest in combating prejudice and 
discrimination, has made its programs 
more accessible for school use than ever 
before. Stations wishing to offer the 
various “Lest We Forget” series for 
school use can secure the transcriptions 
for broadcast without charge. Schools 
wishing to play the programs need have 
only a 33-1/3 playback to use the tran- 


/ 


Students at Northport High School 
hear These Great Americans discs. 


scriptions either in the classroom, in the 
library, or over the public address sys- 
tem. 

Among the more unusual ways in 
which these programs have been pre- 
sented is that reported by the Nunda 
Central School, Nunda, N. Y. Here a 
switchboard arrangement was_ built, 
into which five earphones were plugged. 
The earphones were placed on a table 
in the school library and students tak- 
ing social study courses obtained extra 
credit by listening to the dramatizations 
and making reports. In this manner 
more than five hundred Nunda students 
listened to the recordings. 

While the IDE offered its early “Lest 
We Forget” series to schools free of 
charge—and still does offer whatever 
early programs are available—the great 
demand has made it necessary for the 
IDE to offer its series at a price cover- 
ing merely the cost of pressing the 
discs. Thus, for $15 the 13 dramatiza- 
tions of the “Lest We Forget—These 
Great Americans” (Wilson, Willkie, 
Pulitzer, Roosevelt, etc.) series, plus a 
Handbook for Teachers may be pur- 
chased. For more information about 
these and at least one hundred other 
(mostly history) recordings, write to 
the Institute of Democratic Education, 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Many are available free. 


Book Miracle 

Credit UNESCO with creating a new 
international medium of exchange—the 
Book Coupon. UNESCO allo ated 
$150,000 to dollar- and book-hungry 
nations to buy coupons which wil! buy 
books. 
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} EW REL 10 WATT FM 
TTER INSTALLS-SO EASILY, 
3 Soar, AND COSTS 
NTTLE, EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD 
” GET THE FACTS ON PROFESSIONAL 
QUALITY, EDUCATIONAL BROAD- 
CASTING, NOW! 
The entire equipment is compactly housed 


in an aluminum cabinet only 39 inches 
high, 29 inches wide and 1412 inches deep. 


Meine 





QCASIINE: 


...the link you need hetween 
your school and your co 








Now you can broadcast 

announcements from school to home, or school auditoriums to class- 
room as simply as using a telephone. Dramatic societies, students of 
radio broadcasting and their faculty staffs secure accurate criticism 
of student offerings. School news and special announcements can go 
on the air with the whole community as an audience. Check the facts 
below. REL has made broadcasting available to every school — 
primary, secondary, high schools, colleges and universities. 


As Ersy As Installing an. Ordinary Home Radio Receiver 


REL engineers have reduced installation problems in this transmitter 
to an amazing degree. Each transmitter is exhaustively tested on the 
user’s assigned frequency prior to shipment and is ready to operate 
when received except for plugging into an AC wall outlet and the 
connection of an antenna. Detailed operating instructions that any- 
one can follow are included. 


Engineered by Builders of Professional Broadcast Transmitters 


The REL Model! 706 FM Transmitter is high quality equipment that 
exceeds in every detail the requirements of the FCC for commercial 
FM broadcasting and surpasses by far, the requirements for educa- 
tional service. The transmitter employs the remarkable SERRASOID 
MODULATOR — developed and manufactured exclusively by REL 
~- which simplifies design, reduces the number of tubes and tuned 
circuits. It is the finest equipment for educational broadcast service 
available today! The basic principles employed throughout are the 
result of pioneering research on the part of REL, the first and fore- 
most manutacturer of FM broadcast equipment in the world. 
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STUDENT PROGRAMS AND PTA 
PROCEEDINGS BROUGHT TO THE HOME 
Parents can enjoy student programs and 
keep in touch with school affairs right in 
their homes. Your school objectives can 
be promoted community-wide through the 
use of REL Model 706 FM Broadcast Trans- 
mitter, and the proper prestige and influ- 
ence due educational institutions can be 


GENTLEMEN: 


THERE ARE CHANNELS SET 
ASIDE FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
Realizing the importance of closer 
school to community relations ond 
the educational possibilities of stu- 
dent broadcasting, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has set 
aside channels for this purpose. REL 
will assist you to qualify for yours. 

Just fill out the coupon below. 


Please send further information on REL SCHOOL-TO- 
COMMUNITY FM BROADCASTING and FCC Educational Chan- 


nel Allocations. 
NAME............ 
SCHOOL........:.. 
CITY OR TOWN.. 


.. TITLE 


. CLASSIFICATION 
oc PC eaieiciinitiainesteda 


STATE 


IF RURAL, GIVE SIZE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT (APPROX. SQ. MILES)........... 
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lly Yours 


Vera Falconer 


We introduce 
with pleasure our 
editor — for 
“Visually Yours” — 
Mrs. Vera Fal- 
coner, former ele- 
mentary and high 
school teacher, 
Dartmouth College 
visual aids director, author of Filmstrips 
(McGraw-Hill) and mother of two. 
Her eldest, aged 3, runs the filmstrip 
projector himself, thus proving the ad- 
vertisements claims that even a child 
can. Mrs. Falconer will write “Visually 
Yours,” review films and_ filmstrips, 
recommend the “Tools for Teachers,” 
and otherwise promote the AV cause. 
—Editor. 


OUR new editor for this column in- 
Yy vites comments and_ suggestions. 

What would you most like to have 
on this page? 


neu 


first in Scholastic 
Teacher—is the entry of another major 
Hollywood producer into the school 
movie field. Republic Pictures Corpor: 

tion is currently releasing its fine library 
films for 16 use in 
Titles with fine by-product 
values for history classes include: Man 
of Conquest (Richard Dix)—Santa Ana 
and Sam Houston; Dark Command 
(Walter Pidgeon)—Quantrilla raids in 
Kansas; Plainsman and the Lady (Wil- 
liam Elliott)—Pony Express. Contact 16 
mm. Division, Republic Pictures Cor- 
poration, 162 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga.; 
630 Ninth Ave., New York; 2011 Jack- 
son St., Dallas, Texas; 3320 Olive St., 
St. Louis, Mo.; or 221 Golden Gate 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


At Long Last 


The many 
fine films produced during the war, 


Top news — and 


of western mm. 


schools. 


long-awaited release of 
especially for overseas distribution 
through CIAA and OWT, will at last 
take place soon, according to word to 
us from Floyde Brooker, U. S. Office 
of Education. They will be supplied 
through Castle Films Division, United 
World Films. Neither the State De- 
partment nor the U. S, Offiee of Educa 
tell us the titles, 
pending final clearance of rights for 


S¢ hool use. 


tion is as yet able to 


Etiquette Filmstrips 
Because so many of us have been 
searching for good material on etiquette, 


we'd like to tell you more about the Mc- 


Graw-Hill Etiquette Series, mentioned 
earlier. All five approach manners from 
the adolescent’s point-of-view, 
showing clearly that proper etiquette 
is an easily acquired asset rather than 
a stiff and unpleasant process demanded 
by adults. The examples used present 
situations normally met by most high 
school or college students. Sometimes 
the correct 


own 


incorrect methods of 
doing things are contrasted; sometimes 
simple questions highlight socia errors, 
or again the the proper way is shown 
directly. 

Series covers table manners, Table 
Talk; courteous behavior; Home 
Ground; personal appearance, As Oth- 
ers See You; school behavior, School 
Spirit; dating techniques, Stepping Out. 


and 


If you haven't already seen the com- 
paratively new quarterly magazine 
School Films, do have a look at it— 
especially if you would enjoy a succinct 
resume, C. J. Ver Halen, Jr. Publishing 
Co., Los Angeles, will send on request 
one sample copy tu any teacher. 

Peru 

We sav two new movies at Castle 
Films, Division of United World Films, 
recently. We are definitely enthusiastic 
about the superb photography in The 
Story of the Bees, a 20 min. film edited 
from six reels imported from Russia. 


You can show students how England conducts 
its Parliament with a BIS set of 12 pictures 
(12x15); local government with 19 pictures 


This picture tells a very complete ston 
of wild bees, vividly portraying thei 
varied activities and life cycle. One im 
pressive sequence showed their wing 
fluttering ventilation method and th 
incredible engineering feats in repair 
ing cell and wall damage. 

Latest in the Louis de Rochemont 
geography series is Highlands of th 
Andes—Peru. Although the _ narrat 
emphasizes the Indians’ many difficulties 
and hard life, somehow the pictures 
themselves convey a feeling that thes: 
people were quite happy and satisfied 

Similar in subject matter (Farmers of 
the Andes, Peruvian Plateau, etc.) ar 
the Hollywood Film Enterprises series 
in color (or b&w) for which we hav 
just seen the useful teacher’s guides 


(Concluded on next page) 





My Job and Why | Like I 


HAT smile above is the private prop- 

erty of Thomas B. Anslow, drop forge 
operator in G. M.’s Buick plant at Flint, 
Mich. Would vou like him to tell your 
students what it means to make auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. Anslow won a Cadillac for writ- 
ing about “My Job and Why I Like It.” 
His brief, straight-from-the-shoulder ac- 
count appears with 39 others in The 
Worker Speaks. the top 
award-winning articles in a contest that 
drew 174,834 entries. 

Listen to Mr. Ansiow whose prose is 
almost rugged poetry: “A forge is the 


These are 


place that rattles the windows of build 
ings for blocks around. It is hot and 
dirty and it is noisy. It has a smell o! 
heat and sweat, and burning gases. It 
is a place with rhythm. The rhythm of 
production you understand, becaus' 
you do it, you see it, you feel it.... 4 
drop forge worker is a peculiar sort of 
Joe. He has a tough job, and he is proud 
of it.” 

One national judge of this contest 
Dr. John W. Studebaker of Scholasti 
thinks so highly of this 180-page pam 
phlet as a basis fer guidance and gen 
eral reading that he asked if General 
Motors would give copies to teacher 
who request them. G. M. said Yes. 50, 
for a pamphlet ip which workers tell it 
their own words what it means to wo! 


Single copies of The Worker Spe 
will be supplied free as long as tl 
ply lasts. 
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large single sheets folded to pocket- 
size booklets. 

M.P.A. has just released helpful 
one-page teacher’s guides to go with 
the three films (Borrowing in Subtrac- 
tion, Osmosis, The Seasons), produced 
in cooperation with the Teaching Film 
Survey. Free from Carl E. Milliken, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 28 W. 44 
§t, New York, N. Y. 


New Releases 

The World Is Rich — 16 mm., sd., b&w, 
43 min., sale or rent, Brandon Films. Basic 
facts of the world food shortage and im- 
provement plan devised by U. N.’s Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

War Came to America—16 mm., sd., 
b&w, 50 min., rent, American Film Serv- 
ices, Inc. (1010 Vormont Ave. N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C.). Last in Why We 
Fight film series. 

French Tapestries Visit America — 16 
mm., sd., color, 27 min., A. F. Films. Film 
record of tapestries exhibited in U. S. 

The King Who Came to Breakfast — 16 
mm., sd., color, 17 min., free, Association in 
Films. Produced by National Biscuit Com- 


pany. Story of wheat told with marionettes. 

Chinese Art Film series — each 16 mm., 
sd., color, 10 min. China Film Enterprises. 
Two Chinese Dances, Painting the Chinese 
Landscape, Chinese Shadow Play. 

Music of the Masters and Keyboard Con- 
certs series—Pictorial Films. Includes films 
on famous artists and the Metropolitan 
String Quartette. 

From Coronet Instructional Films — 
each 11 min., sd., color or b&w: Energy 
in Our Rivers — water power; A Pioneer 
Home — physical surroundings, work and 
pleasures in pioneer family; Winds and 
Their Causes —the wind system; Algebra 
Everyday Life; How to Be Well- 
Groomed. 


This Is Britain 

The British Information Services will 
release very soon a new series of one- 
reel films promising a rather complete 
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geographic unit—So This Is London, 
Welsh Magic, Ulster Story, Midlands 
Journey, Lowlands of Scotland, and The 
Way to the West. 

We shouldn’t forget that BIS also 
has other materials. Filmprints on 
various aspects of Britain, its people 
and industries. Also poster-card sets, 
posters, and maps; and sets of flat pic- 
tures on various historic and current 
subjects. BIS continues to supply more 
complete visual educational service to 
the schools than is available directly 
fom any other overseas government. 


37 Write New Book 


We have just read the newest book in 
visual education (Film and Education, 
edited by Godfrey M. Elliott. New 
York: Philosophical Library. 590 pp. 
$7.50) designed to present “a compre- 
hensive survey of the present and po- 
tential uses of the 16 mm. educational 
motion picture.” Mr, Elliott tells us 
his manuscript deadline was July, 1947, 
a small proportion of the book is 
lated. One of the most fascinating 
pieces we have ever read about motion 
pictures is Mr. Elliott’s opening chap- 
te, “The Genesis of the Motion Pic- 
ture.” It is one of 36 chapters by indi- 
viduals prominent in educational films. 

Everyone concerned with this field 
will find much of interest in one or more 
chapters. The art teacher would be im- 
pressed by Camilla Best’s 12-page, suc- 
tinct “Applications of the Film in Art.” 
Teachers in many other fields (science, 
“cial studies, music, business education, 
tte.) will also find it equally valuable. 


Film Classics 


For schools interested in using for- 
tign language features, Brandon Films 
las recently prepared a new list “Inter- 
tational Film Classics” of French, Ger- 
man, Russian, Swiss, Spanish, and Brit- 
sh motion pictures, with super-imposed 
English titles. Among the listings of 


Iterest are Crime and Punishment, 
French; La Boheme, German; The 
Lternal Mask, Swiss (German dialog) ; 
‘dventures of Chico, Mexico (Spanish 
‘English dialogue). Write to Brandon 
films, Inc., Dept. S$, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS AND TOURS 
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NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Twenty-ninth Annual Session 
JUNE 27 THROUGH AUG. 8, 1949 


The School, although an academic 
Institution, also offers men and women 
of all callings an opportunity to spend 
an ideal summer—intelligent, inexpen- 
sive, crowded with beauty and emo- 
tion—in a country they will never for- 
get. 

Many courses are given in English 
and are under some of Mexico’s most 
prominent men. The sightseeing pro- 
gramme-—scenic, artistic, archaeologi- 
cal—is also unique. 

For catalogue mail a postcard to the 


Registrar, National University of Mexico 
Summer School, San Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F. 
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THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. M.A. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved. 
Housing arranged by school in private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses ex- 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 


Donald M. Custer, P2-Box 413, Salida, Colo. 














Also for teachers in service: the www 
GRADUATE YEAR ABROAD 


vropean courses with American tutorials for 
American credit towards advanced degrees 


PARIS © BASEL ® ZURICH 
Write to: FOREIGN STUDY OFFICE 
U. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


CCU 
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SS 
UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA 
(Switzerland) 
Summer courses in French language 1949 
/ 4 Terms of 3 Weeks from July 18 to October 8 
Special course for Teachers of French only 
From July 18 to August 13 
) For Programmes and Information please apply to: 


Secretariat des Cours de Vacances—Universite 
Geneve (Switzerland) 


Se 








University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
9th 


SESSION 
REGISTRATION: JUNE 25 TO JULY 2, 


JULY 4 AUGUST 13 


1949 


Courses in the following subjects will be offered: 
Elementary Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, 
Spanish Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish. 
Spanish Pronunciation, Advanced Spanish Grammar, 
Commercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music. 

Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and Latin 
American scholars; visits to public buildings, places 
of historic interest, sugar mills, tobacco planta- 
tions; country trips; sports, cultural and social 
events shall be offered to those attending 
Summer Session. 

Special Courses in: Education, Medicine, Tech- 
nical Preparation for Teachers of English, Physical 
Culture Dietetics, Odonthology Pharmacy, Vet- 
erinary Medicine and Library Science. 


Further information may be obtained from: 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Hovana, Cuba 











17th Annual Session 
University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
July 12th—August 20th, 1949 


Offering courses in 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, Drama, 
Ballet, Short Story and Playwriting, 
Handicrafts and Oral French. 


For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Can. 


A NEW KIND OF TRAVEL 


A “Studytour” Means 
—Sightseeing Plus Insight— 











Group travel with educators and other 
qualified leaders to 
England, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Also Mexico and Canada 
Some Offer Academic Credit 
European rates from $800 
Write for Free Booklet 


WORLD STUDYTOURS 
Columbia University Travel 
2960 Broadway 


Service 
New York 27, N. Y. 














Apply direct to these 
institutions or check 
Master Coupon p. 30-T 
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(Continued from page 6 T) mission requirements are given, none are specified liberal 
by the institution NOVA SCOTIA specials. 


Acadia U., Wolfville; Ju 5 to A 17; undererad NATI 


Sample ; 
P CANADA and grad liberal arts, courses on Cana Cosme ‘ 


University of Alberta, E ontor o , 
sisi dmonton; Ju 4 t ALBERTA grade XI, higher for advanced courses literatur 


arts sciences, education one > 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Extension ONTARIO Spanish 


Dept., U. of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 13 to A 21; -—n 

Key I I , ; McMaster U., Hamilton; Ju 4 to A 13 Ju 7 to 
Name of nstitution, Address dates (J-June, 
Ju-July A-August $-September, O-October) 


course subjects offered; admission requirements 


all arts. See page 25- 

U. of Alberta, Edmonton; Ju 4 to A 12; arts, arts. r ; = and civ 
sciences, education; one Queen’s U., Kingston; Ju 2 to A 15 (pr J. of 
( 


if of Alberta ilgary; Ju 4 to A 12; indus- liberal ae oe - credit | 4 41 
. _ Stal asta oO oronto, oronto; u to 2 irts mer ses 
Special abbreviations: sciences, education; one, education cours ur Mexican 
®No definite word about 1949 sessions. 1948 BRITISH COLUMBIA graduate problem: 
yurse subjects in parentheses U. of British Columbia, Vancouver; Ju 4 to A U. of Western Ontario, London, Ontari 
*°Apply to Institute of International Education, 19; languages, agriculture, liberal arts; F. to A 12; arts, music, drama; one PERU 


West 45th St.. New York 19, N. ¥ MANITOBA #4 
®°°Ny record of V. A. approval. QUEBEC 
Te ue aibecs oe red”: “I nd Cc” { of Manitoba, Winnipeg; Ju 4 to A 16 
( se Ss nyects oO eTec anc 
means language a : probable); arts, science, home ec., agriculture; F. , 
Un le ig 7 ee i "4 : — — fountry A; grad. courses in education; bachelor’s degr knowled 
c 1dmission requiremeé s oO € Ss . . . 
A ges ae “i requir 1" oof ao ne mean NEW BRUNSWICK Institute Pedagogique St. Georges, | f Mon Catho! 
“cig ( college ae 3 means equiva- U. of New Brunswick, Fredericton; Ju 3 to A treal, Montreal 9; Ju 4 to A 6; psychok . lefinite 
en » freshman standing in U. S. Where no ad- 14; undergraduate liberal arts; F. 


Spanish, 
Bishop’s U., Lennoxville; Ju and 2 weeks iy ture, ar 


educational courses for teachers; conducted 

French EURO! 
Laval U., Quebec; J 27 to A 5; undergrad an 

grad languages, philosophy AUSTRIA 


McGill U., Montreal; Ju 4 to A 14; undergra Alpba¢ 


+ and grad, geography; vary Kolingas 
iD L R OPE b McGill U., Montreal; J 29 to A 11; Frencl pean lit 
¥ civilization and fine arts; 1 year of college Fr n Germ 


recommendation letter from — instructor; ' Salzbu 


; T pulsory use of French during session Sec. of | 
“BL UE CARS”’ U. of Montreal, eae 3 28 to A 10 n Mozarter 
L and C; all courses in French to A 31 

U. of Western Ontario, Trois Pistoles; Ju 7 f Festiv 
\ 24; French courses for English-speaking st nts Univer 

stitute 
SASKATCHEWAN Ju 16 to 
. exploring the English Lake Country U. of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; Ju 4 to nd C 
that inspired Wordsworth and Coleridge irts and sciences, education; F BELGIUA 
. .. gazing upon an original Boticilli in 
the Uffizi Gallery in Florence LATIN AMERICA 
. stalking through the halls of Ver- 
sailles, regal haunt of Louis XIV. ARGENTINA 
National U. of Tucuman, Escuela 


porado, Maipu 720, Tucuman; Ju-A 
yet determined, will include Spanish 
German, English, Italian 





9 ’ CHILE 
7 Ou | ~ { of Chile; Santiago de Chile, Casilla 10-D 
€ Jan. 3 to Jan. 29; education, literature, philosophy 


irts, folklore, culture, languages; all in Spanis! 


COLOMBIA 
. - *National U. of Colombia, Bogota; Ju 14 to A 
BLUE CARS tours offer you leisurely vacation tours sit. Kanes icmeeiches Gia eat ah nee 
spAIN in all the major countries of Europe excepting Scan- courses conducted in Spanish 
dinavia. Choose from dozens of itineraries to fit your CUBA 


\TALY iaicalass: attameniiae UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana 
particular interests. week to fe to wikA; L, Spent i. 


sciences , ourses n yanis! english 
FRANCE ’ . : French fs cane 25-1 _ ; 
LAND Go by small, comfortable touring bus—or with your 
witZeR COSTA RICA 
S U. of Costa Rica, San Jose; Ju to A 15 


LGIUM over you are joined by a local guide who will recreate American L, C and lit 
BE for you the color and history of his own locality. Trips DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
IRELAND are planned to allow you free time at points of special U, of Sento Domingo, Cludad Trefilio; « 


dates not yet determined 
HOLLAND 
portucht 
pustelh Escuela Universitaria. De Bellas Arte yh 
Miguel Allende, Guanajuato (Apply Stirling 


Prices range from $148 to $949 for 8 to 38 days’ trips. This includes—room, meals, icon, Asso, Dir. 1500 Lake Shore Drive; Cl 


ENGLAND 


own private party in a limousine. At each major stop- 


interest. A bilingual courier or chauffeur-courier ac- 
: ; GUATEMALA 
companies you throughout. Your traveling companions U. de San Carlos (Apply to Dr. Nora B. 1 


on, 116 Argvle Road, Ardmore, Pa.); Ju 1 
19; Spanish on all levels, Mayan civilizati 


MEXICO Theme 


on these motor coach tours will be other English-speak- 
ing professional people. 


transportation, usual hotel services, etc. All accommodations arranged for you at Ill.); Ju 1 to § 1; painting, sculpture, car 
weaving, Mexican culture. 

ESCUELA INTERAMERICANA DE VERANO 
class). You can join a BLUE CARS tour at a variety of starting points in Western (Interamerican Summer School, Saltillo, Mexico ad 
Salid l rice: 


selected hotels (first class by European standards but simpler than American first 
Around 


Europe. For complete information, write to: (Apply Donald M. Custer, Box 413, 
orado); Ju 3 to A 11; Spanish langua 
conversation, shorthand, folklore; bachelor 
Y* gree for grad. standing, no special requit 

489 LEXINGTON AVE. : = for undergrad standing, See page 25-T 
j ; *International Academy of Spanish, Salt 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 28 to A 6; (Spanish grammar, conversatior 

y ican literature, history, dances, songs); F 
*Instituto Tecnologico y de Estudios Sup: 
de Monterrey, Monterrey, Mexico; Ju 95 
20; (Spanish on all levels, Spanish literatur 
(CONTINENTAL) Ltd. . me tory, philosophy, sociology, arts); F 

Mexico City College, San Luis Potos 


THIS IS A HOLIDAY THAT WILL ENLIVEN YOUR INTERESTS—MAKE TEACHING MORE FUN NEXT FALL. | Mexico D. F.; J 13 to A 26; Spanish I 











27-T Here’s the newest 


most convenient way to 
liberal arts; F, students over 21 may enroll as CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

a ats a > — Charles U. and Slavonic Institute, Prague; Ju 
NAT IONAL UNIV ERSI rY OF MEXICO, San 20 to A 18; Czech and Russian languages, Slavonic 
Cosme 71, Mexico D. F.; J 26 to A 12; language, topics, English and French cousses (calteral se- 
literature, arts, crafts; most courses conducted in oomabraaeiena 

Spanish. See page 25-T. _ 

*State U. of Michoacan, Morelia, Michoacan; DENMARK 


Ju7 to A 15; Spanish and Latin American history International People’s College, Elsinore; A 1 to 


and civilization. : 13, 13 to 27, A 27 to S 10, § 10 to 24, S 24 to 


U. of Guadalajara, Guadalajara; indefinite Oct 8: international relations, Danish social and 
U. of Sonora, Hermosillo, Sonora; Ju-A; sum- 


mer session indefinite; courses in Spanish and 
Mexican history, geography, education, social FRANCE 


problems. Alliance Franciase, 101 Boulevard Raspail, 

PERU Paris 6e; Ju and A; grammar, vocabulary, lectures 
**#U. of San Marcos, Lima; Ju 1 to A 12; and conversation 

Spanish, Latin American literature, Peruvian cul- Centre Culturel International de Royau- 

mont, Royaumont; Ju and A; French art, thought, 

modern life 


cultural conditions; conducted in English 


ture, archeology, sociology economics; reading 

knowledge of Spanish 

Catholic Pontifical U. of Peru, Ju-A; plans in Fontainebleau—Music and Fine Arts Apply 

Jefinite Sec Fontainebleau Schools, 122 E. 58th St., 
New York, N. Y.); Ju 1 to S 21; L and ¢ 

EUROPE Intitut de Pantheon, 31 rue du Sommersard, 
Paris Ve; Ju 4 to end of S.; L and (¢ 

AUSTRIA Institut de Phonetique, 19 rue des Bernardine, 


| . aris Ve 22 to 7; phonetics 
Aly bach, Austrian College Society (Apply I nr pny a +. ‘ - ; } I “se o is PARIS - RIVIERA - SCANDINAVIA GERMANY 
Kolingasse 19, Vienna IX); A 19 to S 10; Euro . sere 6a) - ade eee ROME . VENICE - SWITZERLAND - LOW COUNTRIES 


ean lit., history, economics, theology; conducted Cannes, Cannes; Ju 15 to S 15; L and ¢ a . F hod 
1 German U. of Besancon, Besancon; A 1 to A 3 You really discover Europe with Linjebuss. 
Salzburg, Musikhochschule Mozarteum (Apply "4 ‘ lhirteen separate tour routes. Visit esas 


Se f the International Summer Courses of the ms. . ge ape _ aux—held at ; cities eee out-of-the-way hamlets. 
Mozarteum, 26 Schwarzstrasse, Salzburg); Ju 20 = os am ‘ 


at, clude cial aan: aneanes hee daa U. of Cuem, Cuca: To 18 to A 20 d | Linjebuss means unexcelled highway 
§ Westivals U. of Dijon, Dijon; Ju 18 to § 17 nd C. | comfort... reclining seats... air-condition- 
University of Vienna (Apply Austro-American Ps Grenoble, Grenoble; Ju 1 t . | ing...snack bar and lavatory...two drivers 
stitute of Education, Operngasse 4, Vienna I); 7 * ; i - . English speaking hostess...Travel only 
16 to A 27 (held at Zell am See); German L ™ yous, yons; 5 2/7 to O 30; L | ] : ] \ s 9 
he U.. of Mentecliien, Mentesiies, 5 6 6 o9. | during day... Meals and a good night's 


L and ¢ sleep in selected hotels. 
BELGIUM U. of Paris, Paris; Ju 15 to A 14; I 


Brussels Apply to Belgium American Edu- of Poitiers (Institut de Touraine | ! ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
nal Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New Tours; Ju 5 to S 29; L and ¢ Or write for descriptive folder to 
7, N. Y.); Ju 12 to A 21; history of art U. of Rennes—at Saint-Malo; Ju 16 t 26; 
f Brussels; A 16 to S 3; French language, L and ¢ LINJEBUSS 
ntemporary French lit. l of Strasbourg, Strasbourg; Ju 11 3 
German and French L and C 


if YOUR GREAT BRITAIN 
PLAY Th **| of Birmingham, Birmingham u t 
—— 20; Shakespeare and Elizabethan drama; prin } COMMENCEMENT 
bomen MAJOR for graduates with English majors | 
**U of Bristol, Bristol: Ju 9 to A 2 st | 
"eeea re a w38U. of Edinburgh, Edi ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RECORDS ¥*| of Edinburgh, Edinburgh: 


23; The European tradition 
@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral **U. of Liverpool—held at San Sebastian rt} and Personal Cards 
Span Institute of Hispanic Studies); prelir y | 
Cut, 78 R.P.M I ' ' par li ! 
@ Recorded from Life on Film, Ju 15 to 30, main—Ju 31 to A 20, supplemen | at a 40% SAVING 


then Waxed A 22 to S 6; Spanish , i 
| Ww il lectio f modern 
@ Quick-Cved Wherever Advan- **| of London. London Ju 11 ¢t e offer a wide selection o de 


lageous Fwentieth Century Enelish Lis double envelope Commencement Invitations 


@ Playable on any Phonograph U. of London (School of Slavonic uli and Personal Cards which are priced con- 
or Turntable held at 





Swedish Trans-Euvropean Bus Lines 
Dept. ST, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 














Aberystwyth, Wales; A 3 to A 31 l siderably lower than other companies. Full 
onic and East European languages information and samples gladly sent with- 
inl of Manchester—held at Mancheste " out obligation so you may consider them at 
Sheffield; Ju 9 to A 20; The English Industrial our convenience without interrupting class 
CANADIAN | Word — : ene 
DISTRIBUTOR #*| € Notting! Nottinel =e schedules. We sell direct by mail—eliminate 
Oo ottingham, oO shi 1 9 to ‘ 

Instantaneous sek: Nccunioedl pee p Bastgccangper yA “lial ial costly sales representatives and pass the 
OP org life; graduate qualifications } savings on to you. FREE MEMORY BOOK 

Terente, Ont. Cen. **U. of Oxford, Oxford; Ju 9 to A 17; Modern | GIVEN WITH EACH ORDER. 
conn European civilization, Ancient Greece b a 7 | 
**U. College, Southampton; Ju 9 to A 20; The Learn about our popular fund raising plan. 


| THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER growth of democratic government in Britain Write on school stationery to 

An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden author HUNGARY PRINTCRAFT CARD co., Inc. 
of Why the Chimes Rang,”’ etc. U. of Debrecen: Ju 10-31, A 1-18, A 19-25; Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St. Scranton 5, Pa. 
Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 1 boy Hungarian lit., music, history and geography 
of twelve. Time; 40 minutes. Simple interior. 


Anv Easter music preferred ITALY 
‘Il was so delighted with ‘The Boy Who Dis- 


> , ***Academia Musicale Chigiana, Siena; Ju 15 
covered Easter.” . . It terti 1, 4 
it the sa er ears mr pee to S 15; music. T ACHERS! BORROW 
1 me time, presents in the cleare t way 
the fundamental truth of God and Life. American Academy in Rome (Apply Miss Mary 
Randolph Ray, Rector of “The Little Church Williams, 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y.); $50 to $300 BY LS 


Around the Corner,’”” New York Ju 5 to A 13; 


DEPT. ST-4 
1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















Roman civilization from earliest 


Price: 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 times to reign of Constantine Q Pp i 
‘ : y F e e 
Italian U. for Foreigners, Perugia; April 1 to uick! if-Easy! rivate! ] 
SAMUEL FRENCH If y any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
2 Dec. 23, three 3-monthly courses; L and C ond and all ta 9d for complete detail of confidential | 
5 W.45S¢.,N.Y. 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46 U of Florence, Wioenee: Fo 15 to A Sic 8 BORROW BY MAIL ‘0 co-signers, 














no 

Completely rivate, Scwool board, merchants, friends net | 

and ( contacted. ethe loan in the privacy of your own home i 
*U. of Perugia, Perugia; Ju 1 to S 30; L and ¢ BY MAIL on your signature only. suaey Sa coneemnens 


? 
, 4 " i y monthly to p rincipa 
DO You WANT 10 BUY OR “SELL U. of Siena, Siena; Ju 15 to S 15; L and C. during summer vacation f your etary stop Full detail 
A Private School or Summer Camp? ***Vergilian Society Classical Summer School mai n plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today 
\Kdg.., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, of Cumae, Naples (Apply Mrs. Mary Raiola, 15 STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. P151K 








\estabii ished children’s -amps, sites, and school Gramercy Park, New York 3, N. Y.); Tu 11 to 320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 8, lows | 
\Properties. Write or call: A 23 NAME : 


| National Bureau of Private Schools NETHERLANDS 
| Mew Vouk Clay ” Monon itn 10000 *Academy of International Law, The Hague are nom 


-_ (Apply Peace Palace, The Hague); Ju 11 to A —— oe ee eae ee ae ae ee a 





ADDRESS. 





























— guproscRiPTs 1948 


ten of i mee 


40 PAGES 
81% by 11 INCHES 


9 COMPLETE 
PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


ORDER YOUR 
COPIES TODAY 


Here are 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from both the AER and 
Scholastic Magazines 
National Contests for 1948 


If you are interested in radio script writing and 
recording, this collection of prize-winning scripts 
is “essential reading.” And if you are planning 
to enter any of your students in the AER or 
Scholastic Magazines 1949 Contests, this booklet 
will be especially valuable—both to you and 
your pupils, 


Here. in one convenient volume, are nine 
complete prize-winning scripts, written by both 
high school and college students for the 1948 
Scholastic Magazines and AER contests. This 
40-page booklet is offered to you at cost—$0.60 
each. A check or money order will bring your 
copy. 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION on all phases 
of sound recording, you'll want to read our monthly 
publication, “Audio Record.” A penny post card will 
add your name to our free mailing list. And for the best 
in sound recording and reproduction, it’s AUDIODISCS 
and AUDIOPOINTS—available from your local dis- 
tributor. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. sworn x 











Are you prepared for... 


BROTHERHOOD 


WEEK 


FEBRUARY 20-27, 1949? 


No existing film bears a message 


more appropriate for this 
week than 


boundary 


Lines 


a ten-minute animated color film 
which you'll want to show over 
various 
groups in your community during 


and over again before 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK. 


If you are depending upon a 
rental print, you had_ better 
place your order now with 
your Film Rental Library 


INTERNATIONAL 
FILM FOUNDATION 
Inc. 

1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 














ooo? 


a 
See 16 mm sound 
film, 28 minutes Rez 
in full color 
e 


A new film, “GOOD THINGS HAPPEN 
OVER COFFEE,” that fosters understanding of 
our Latin-American neighbors 

See Latin Americans at work and play in pic- 


turesque surroundings; breath-taking scenic 
views; the coffee story from seed to cup—the 
foundation of our Latin-American trade—the cup 
of friendship among Good Neighbors 


NEARLY 100 OTHER FREE FILMS 
of educational and popular interest. 
OVER 30 NEW MUSIC FILMS 

with leading vocal and orchestral artists in ren 
ditions of opera and classical selections most 
popular with music lovers. (Write for list.) 
ALSO: Sports and Recreation, Travelogue, Edu- 
cational, Discussion, Religious, Entertainment, and 
other films. 


Write for 1948-1949 Catalog of 
SELECTED MOTION PICTURES to Dept. ‘‘Y’’ 


ee _ — 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
lt en 

















28-T 


12; public and private international 
specitic problems of current interest 
Netherlands Institute for the History 
The Hague (Apply 7 Korte Vijverberg 
Hague); A 2 to A 23; history of art in 
lands; conducted in English 
Interuniversity Summer School Univer 
Utrecht, Utrecht (Apply Netherlands | 
Washington, D. C.); Ju 15 to A 4; coll 


university students admitted 


NORWAY 

Oslo Summer School for American 
Apply Oslo Summer School Admission 
St. Olat College, Northtield, Minneso 
to A 6; Norwegian C; two vears college 


PORTUGAL 
UL. of Coimbra, Coimbr 
ind ¢ 


SPAIN 


U. of Barcelona, Barcelona; J 20 t 
Spanish history and philology 

U. of Santander, Santander A l 
md C€ 

U. of Santiago, Santiago; A and § 

U. of Seville, Seville; Sept; L and (¢ 

if of Zaragoza, Zaragoza held 
weeks in Ju and A; L and C 


SWEDEN 

*Jakobsberg’s Peoples College, near 
(Apply Swedish Intitute for Cultural 
Kunstgatan 34, Stockholm S 2 to S 14 
Developments in Sweden; conducted in Englis 

Uppsala—Folk Universitet Uppsalastudenterna 
Kursverksamhet (Apply to Prof. Torgny 1 
erstedt \ Agatan 22, Uppsala); A 1 to 

cts of Sweden today; conducted in Englis! 


SWITZERLAND 

Catholic Summer School, Universits 
bourg, Fribourg; Ju 18 te A 27: conten 
European atfairs 

®Cantonal School, Chur Ju 20 to A 28; Ger 
man language 

Civitas Nova, Lugano; A 1 to §S. 10; Interna 
tional education on peace and the cooperatio 
ot the people 

lustitut aut dem Rosenberg, St. Gall; Ju 15 ¢ 
S 15; German, French, English, [talian languages 

Scuola Magistrale Cantonal 
to A 28; Italian L and C 

U. of Fribourg, Fribourg; Ju 18 to A 27 
tory, international relations, economics, political 


Locamo; Ju 2 


and social sciences, French, German, lit 
ducted in English 

*UNIVERSITY OF GENEVA; Ju 12 to Oct 
(4 independent courses—3 weeks each Fr 
L and C, See page 25-T 

U. of Lausanne, Lausanne; Ju 18 to O 
independent courses—3 weeks each Fren 
and (¢ 

if of Neuchatel, Neuchatel; Ju 14 to A 
8 to A 31; French language and lit. Special 
credited courses for American French teachers 

25 to A 13 (Apply Dr. Elisabeth Waelt 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa 

*Winterthur (Apply Mr. Wegmann, Pa 
16, Winterthur); Ju 12 to A 21; Germar 
guage 

UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH—Summer School 
ot European Studies (Apply Director, SSES 
Munsterhot 20, Zurich); Ju 18 to A 19 or 26; 
political science courses in English, German lan- 
guage, lit.; graduates and upper classmen 
page 25-T 

UNIVERSITY OF ZURICH—Graduat 
Abroad (Apply University of Maryland, ¢ 
Park, Maryland). See page 25-1 


Go East, Young Man! 

Forty reserved plane seats are avail- 
able for a Near East Seminar. Spon- 
sored by four colleges, Wilson Teach 
ers College, Wash., D. C.; Western 
Mich. College of Ed., Kalamazoo. 
Mich.; State Teachers College, One- 
onta, N. Y.; American U,. of Beirut—the 
flying seminar will reach Rome, [stan 
bul, Ankara, Aleppo, and Beirut 
Leave: June 16th. Cost: $1,300. 5 cial 
studies teachers note! 
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H. §. Radio Workshop 


ELL, brother if think radio 
programs aren't as good as they 
used to be you have company. 


you 


The per- 
centage of people who think 
over-all performance is “excellent” 
dropped from 28 per cent in 1945 to 14 
per cent in 1947. 

For these and other important facts 
listening 


radio’s 


on radio and also motion 


pictures, newspapers, and books see 
Radio Listening in America, report of a 
the National Opinion Re- 
Lazarfeld, aided by 


presents his 


survey by 
search Center. D1 
Kendall, 


assay of radio listening. 


Patricia second 


oO 


So much news—so little space: Frank- 
ln Dunham, U. S. Office of Education, 
stopped by. Proudly announces that the 
50th education FM station is on the air 
FCC has 20 
[wo from libraries. 


Says more applications. 
Looks like a trend. 
appearance of a new FM 
mitter at lower cost will help. 
means the R. E. L. 
page 23-T.—Ed.) 
Ben Brodinsky sends answers Wayne 
Coy, F. C, ¢ gave him re 
television. “An blackboard 


. the most powerful teaching tool 


trans- 
(He 


job announced on 


SUVs 


chairman, 
electronic 


that has yet been devised.” That rings 


29-T 





familiarly. Funny, we thought the 
teacher is still “the most powerful teach- 
ing tool.” 

Lunch Sterling Fisher, 
who speaks glowingly of 
School of the Air 


Also Pioneers of 


NBC, 
Television 
now in the making. 

Music, 3-4 Sat., 


with 





evolu- 
17th cen 
a listener’s guide. 


Orchestras of the Nation series 
tion of orchestral music from 
tury. NBC will have 

We recommend Charles A. Se ip 
mann’s latest—The Radio Listener's Bill 
of Rights, 60 page pamphlet issued by 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai Brith. 
20 cents. 

Latest Leon Hood’s Listen 
ables. You will like this up-to-the-hour | 
guide from the 
(AER-NCTE), 6] 
Orange, N. J. 


issue ot 


Committee on Radio 
Latayette Ave. “ast | 


° 


If vou can stav awake until 11:30 on 
hear the Boston 


Svmphony rehearse. | 


Tuesdavs vou can 


° 


Great 
dramatized by Sar 


Lives of Americans were | 
Diego high school | 
students. Transcriptions were placed in | 
the Audio-Visual Instruction Center for | 


use as supplementary aids. 





Skilled Fingers in Quebec 


MID the chill of 
prepares for 
from “the States.” In villages bedded 
lown for the winter under 
lankets descendants of habitants spin. 


winter 
summe! 


Quebec 
travelers 


snow 


veave, and carve 
vill find their products in Montreal, 
Quebec, and other St. Lawrence cities 
and villages. 


By summertime you 





Millan Studios 
Her French-Canadian handiwork 
may be in a Quebec shop window. 


You will find it difficult to resist the 
ceinture fléchée, the 14-foot hand 
woven sash of bright vari-colored wool 
It can be 
habitants, around the 
blanket-coats. 
original design: 
fléchéee 

If you visit some of the old, squat 
steep-roofed Norman cottages on Il 
d Orleans watch for the 
It is a French-Cana‘ian | 
version of the New England hooked 
rug. It is woven, not hooked. It is 
thinner and the designs appear in tile 
size blocks. These floor 
certainly worth looking for. 

Another specialty now prepared for 


worn, as it was worn by the 
waist of gay 
Arrowheads marked the 
hence the 


name, cein 


ture 


characteristic | 
floor covering 


coverings are 


summer visitors, especially by the older 
men of the villages, are the little} 
wooden figures of habitant men and 
women in traditional garb. Look also for | 
carvings of full rigged ships and bas 
reliefs of home scenes in this province. 

To prepare you for a visit to Quebec | 
we recommend a new book that con 
denses the best of Francis Parkman on 
the early settlement of the country. Its 
title: Battle for North America, edited 
by John Tebble. 


4 
WE 55 PAGE CATALOG 
Fut OF OUTSTANDING ~ 


FILMS 


BRAY LIBRARY 


of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 
Hundreds of valuable films ... 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 


Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Transportation 


Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, 


729 Seventh Ave 


inc. 
New York 19. N Y 


999 FUN FILM FEATURES 


FREE \28-PAGE ENTERTAINMENT-PACKED 1S RENTAL FILM CATALOG 





Here’s o BIG sting thou- 
sonds of wonderful entertoinment 


cotalog 


ond educational films — fectures, 
shorts, comedies, mysterie 

cals, westerns, dromos 
etc. We rent to hu 
churches, institut 

etc. Send for your copy 
IT’S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1C.S's famous RENTAL.PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you o new mo eNnow 
for it so EASILY. Send 


TODAY 


—,lets you poy 
for details 


JONAL CINEMA SERVICE, inc 


BROADWAY . NEW YORK 19.N.Y 


— Lergest Independent Film Library in New York — 








Learn How to Have 
**THEATER-QUALITY’’ 
PICTURES 


IN YOUR 
CLASSROOM 








Make This 


FREE 
SCREEN 


Send coupon for Free 

Sample Swatch of Da-Lite 

Crystal-Beaded Screen 

fabric. Compare picture 

brightness with your pres- 

r ent projection screen. See 

how Da-Lite Screens, first 

choice of theaters for 40 

years, give black-and-white and color pictures 

a brilliance and clarity that you didn’t know 

was possible. 7 popular models including the 

famous Challenger tripod screen shown above. 
Offer limited. Send coupon now! 





DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 
2759 N. Pulaski Road, Chicago 39, Il. 
Please send the free sample swatch of Da-Lite 
Crystal-Beaded Screen fabric and 16-page booklet 
on Da-Lite Screens, containing projection data 
and screen size charts 


Name 


POON dc eddddeasebddetanus cusetudeusesess 


Zone 


<< eww ewe ew eee ewe ween 


hee 


EARN 


$7). RENT 


30-T 


MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


ail’ A 


' 


F 4 PLU ST/7 
Write for Free Sample and Prices. Dealers Solicited 





Art 
» Sports, Co 
Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journ 
and hundreds more! Free catalo 
for your various groups. MEDALS 
Spanish Music Social TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 








FretNCH THPESTRIES VISIT AMERICA 
“3 REELS COLOR-—$25.00 RENTAL” 


Write for full description and purchase price 











The 
MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY = 


For select positions in private schools 





Registration by personal inteiview only 
28 West 44th St. New York 18, N.Y. 


J. A. MEYERS & €O., INC, OPE! 


We GC 


1031 W. 7th St. 





Phone LOngacre 3-0591 























SIOUX CITY, 





READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation 
IOWA 


Bureau 














TEACHERS! the! Midwere ee 


Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, 
California, we can find it for you. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. 
30th Year 


This coupon |. for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





To Scholastic Travel Service: 


literature for: U. S. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS; 
TOURS; TRAVEL 


Check for more information 


INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL p. 25-T. 
NAT’L UNIVERSITY OF 
MEXICO p. 25-T. 
U. OF ALBERTA p. 25-T. 
U. OF GENEVA p. 25-T 
U. OF HAVANA p. 25-T. 
U. OF MARYLAND (study 
abroad) p. 25-T. 
BLUE CARS, LTD. p. 26-T. 

| WORLD STUDYTOURS p 
25-T. 

| CANADIAN NATIONAL 
RAILWAY p. 32-T. 
SWEDISH TRANS- 
EUROPEAN BUS LINES 
p. 27-1. 

‘] NEW YORK CENTRAL 
RAILROAD p. 11-T. 


IN GENERAL 


A. F. FILMS, INC. p. 30-T. 

C) Full info. on tapestry film. 

ASSOCIATION FILMS p. 28-T. 

_] Free catalog of selected 
motion pictures. 

AUDIO DEVICES p. 28-T. 


(_] Info. on Audioscripts. 


Nome 


Evrope——. 


BELL AND HOWELL p. 19-T. 
[] Full details: Filmosounds, 
cameras, projectors. 


BITUMINOUS COAL p. 2-T. 
C) Free copies of Pertinent 
Facts About Cool. 


BRAY STUDIOS, INC. p. 29-T. 

[] New cat. 16 mm. sd. 
films. 

CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 

p. 30-T. 

() Info. on teaching jobs. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO. p. 29-T. 
] Free booklet and som- 

ple screen fabric. 
SAMUEL FRENCH p. 27-T. 
C] List of h.s. plays. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE p. 29-T. 

[) Rental film catalog. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM 
FOUNDATION p. 28-T. 


C] Lit. on films for world un- 


derstanding. 
MAJOR RECORDS p. 27-T. 
[} Info.: Sound effects. 
J. A. MEYERS AND CO., 
INC. p. 30-T. 
(CO Free catalog: 
trophies, awards. 


Positi 


| would like to receive travel__., tour 
East. Middle West——West——; 
and Central Am.— South Am. 


medals, 


MUTUAL LIFE p. 22-T. 

(] Free. Position Aptitude 
test for men. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS p. 27-T. 

(] Info. on schools or camps 
to buy or sell. 

PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. 

p. 27-T. 

(] Full info., samples; per- 
sonal and commencement 
cards. 

RADIO CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA p. 21-T. 

C) Full info.: RCA Wire Re- 
corder for classrooms 

RADIO ENGINEERING 

LABORATORIES p. 23-T. 

(C) Full info.: low cost FM 
transmitter. 

SLIDECRAFT p. 30-T. 

(] Free sample, prices. 

STATE FINANCE p. 27-T. 

() Info.: Confidential Bor- 
row by Mail plan. 

MARGUERITE TUTTLE 

TEACHERS AGENCY p. 30-T. 

[J Info. on teaching jobs. 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 

BUREAU p. 30-T. 

[] Free cat. on readings, 
plays, entertainments. 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-N.A.T.A, 


, summer sch,_— 
Canada——West Indies——Mex. 





School 


School Enrollment 





City 





State 








This coupon valid for two months. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 





It's a K Daisy 


The 1949 Calendar offered free by 
the French National Tourist Office. 
Very attractive. 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


Your Federal Income Tax. 25 cents 
Supt. of Docs., Washington, D. C. In 
ternal Revenue Bureau tells you how to 
save yourself money. 


High School—What’s in It for Me? 
Free. U, S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C. Are we giving teen-agers 
what thev need most from high school? 
The issues, boiled down and _ illus 
trated, by the Commission on Life Ad 
justment for Youth. 


Fifteen tested recipes for school 
lunchrooms are contained in a new 
large-quantity recipe packet. All wer 
checked in the School of Home Econom 
ics, Pratt Institute For a free set writ 
to Home Economics Section, American 
Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17 
N. Y. 

The best single teacher recruitment 
piece we have seen is So You're Going 
To Teach by Eva Knox Evans. It is 
good because it is honest, down-to 
earth, brief, and has a prize collection 
of “school” cartoons from the Neu 
Yorker, Collier's, the Saturday Evening 
Post, etc. Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. \ 
25 cents. When you write ask for the 
catalogue of other books and _ booklets 
from the publisher. 


Two life adjustment booklets edited 
for the teen-ager: Understanding Your 
self, by Dr. William C, Menninger, one 
of America’s leading psychiatrists, and 
Understanding Sex. by Lester A. Kirken 
dall. For details and catalogue writ 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 225 


S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 


We often say that every teacher 
should be a counselor. But how? Find 
the answers in The Teacher As Coun 
selor, 75 cents. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash 
ington 6, D. C. 


For Social Studies Teachers: 

We still have a few copies of My 
Trip on the C. & O, the story of @ 
boy’s trip on this famous railroad. Free 
Order from Scholastic. State number ot 
pupils. 


For a guide to the many materials ob- 
tainable from Westinghouse ask for the 
new, free 18-page Teaching Aids Cata- 
logue. Write to School Service Depatt- 
ment, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburg) 39, 
Pa. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH 


American Farmer 


February 16 in Senior Scholastic (special issue) 


PAMPHLETS: Meet the American Farmer ('48), News- 
week Club and Educational Bureau, 152 W. 42 St., N. Y. 
18. Free, Mechanization of Agriculture, J. E. Hosking (Bul. 
No. 130, 48) Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Ave., 
\. Y. 10. Five cents. Dare Farmers Risk Abundance? (Plan- 
ning pamphlet No. 56, '47) National Planning Assn., 800 
IIst St., Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Farm Profits: Another Good Year,’ United 
States News, Dec. 10, ‘48. “Farmers Join Hands for a Bette1 
Life,” W. Raushenbush, Survey Graphic, May, ‘48. “Farm 
Horsepower,” Fortune, Oct. ‘48. “Grain Hunters of the 
West,” J. W. Ball, Nation’s Business, Sept. ’48, “What the 
Farmers Want,” A. B. Kline, Annals of American Academy, 
Sept. 48. “Uncle Sam’s Plow Boys,” W. Wittaker, Popular 
Mechanics, July ‘47. “Farmer Is Worried About His Future,” 
R. L. Neuberger, New York Times Magazine, Mar. 14, °48. 

BOOKS: Country Flavor, H. S. Pearson, (McGraw, *45) 
$2.75. American Land; Its History and Its Uses, W. R. Van 
Dersal (Oxford, 43) $3.75. Farmward March, W. J. Hale 
McCann, ’39) $2. The Farmer and the Rest of Us, A. Moore 
(Little, Brown, 45) $2.50. The American Farmer, Leland 
N. Fryer (Harper, ’47) $3. Yearbook of Agriculture (De- 
partment of Agriculture), Sup't of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

FILMS: Farming Takes Skill. 16mm,.sound, color, 12 
min. Sale. Frith Films, 849 Seward St., Hollywood 38, 
Calif. Problems of management; labor scarcity; scientific 
farming methods. Big Harvest: The Story of Agriculture. 
16mm, sound, b&w, 22 min. Sale. Produced by 20th Century 
Fox. Available from Films, Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y., or nearest local branch. Farmer’s contribu- 
tions to development of U. S.; problems of modern farmers. 
Home on the Range. 16mm, sound, b&w. 11 min. Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Life on cattle ranch. 


Guatemala 


February 16 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: An Air View of Guatemala Today, by En- 
rique Portes (free), 1948, Educational Director, Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long Island 
City, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Down in Guatemala,” by N. B. Thompson, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Aug. 9, 1947. “Guate- 
mala Revisited,” by L. Marden, National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Oct. 1947. 

BOOKS: Eagle of Guatemala, by Alice Raine, $2.50 
Harcourt, 1947). The Rainbow Republics, by Ralph 
Hancock, $4 (Coward-McCann, 1947). 

FILMS: Guatemala Story. Prod. and dist. Simmel Meser- 
vey, 321 S, Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 16mm, sound, 
color, sale. Riches of Guatemala. Prod. and dist. Simmel 
Meservey (address above). 16mm, sound, b&w or color, 
15 min., sale. Guatemala: Land of Eternal Spring. Prod. and 
dist. Bailey Films, Inc., 2044 N. Berendo St., Hollywood 27, 
Calif. 16mm, sound, color, 18 min. 

NOTE: The order of our Theme Article schedule has 
changed slightly. As a result, Bolivia will appear in the 
February 9th issue, and Haiti in the March 9th issue. 


THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Longhaul 


Transportation 


March 2 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


TEACHER’S KIT on Railroad Transportation (tree). As- 
sociation of American Railroads, Transportation Bldg., 
Washington, D. U. (Contains about 50 pictures of rail trans- 
portation, a useful booklet “Development of Railroad Trans- 
portation in the U. S.” and lesson plans. ) 

PAMPHLET: The story of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way written in teen-age language. 6 pp. Free. (Mailed in 
classroom lots of 40; ask for the number you need.) Address 
postcard to Transportation Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N, Y. 

FILMS: Write to the Santa Fe Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois, .or the free loan of these two 
films: (1) At Your Service—the story of modern freight 
service. Sound, color, runs 25 min. (2) Along the Santa Fe 
Trail—the story of railroad passenger service. Sound, color, 
runs 35 minutes. 


Metropolitan Problems 


February 16 in World Week 


ARTICLES: See issues of National Municipal Review and 
The American City. “Housing in the Redevelopment of 
American Cities,” C. Woodbury, Science, Nov. 26, 48, “Sew- 
age Authority for Cleveland,” Business Week, Dec. 4, 48. 

BOOKS: The Government of Metropolitan Areas, Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Government of the National Muni- 
cipal League, published in 1930, is the pioneer study in the 
field. The most recent thorough treatment is Metropolitan 
Government, by Victor Jones (University of Chicago Press, 
42), $4. See also: American City Government and Admin- 
istration, A. F. Macdonald, 3d ed. (Crowell, ’41), $4; 
American Local Government, by R. H. Wells (McGraw- 
Hill, 39), $1.50, Ch. III, “Areas and Structures.” 

FILMS: Articles of the City. 16mm. B&W. 11 min. Sale. 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films. (Greacer New York trans- 
portation. ) 


Job Suecess Series 


For major articles beginning on March 9 in 
Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: Personality Improvement for All, by Edna 
Smith. Everyday Handbook Series. Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
New York City, 1945. 247 pages. 75 cents. 

BOOKS: Fitting Yourself for Business, by Elizabeth Gregg 
MacGibbon. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. $2.50. 
Do Your Own Thinking, by C. H. Scherf. Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York. $3. Guide to Career 
Success, by Esther E. Brooke. Harper, 1947. How You Can 
Get a Better Job, by Willard K. Lasher and Edward A. 
Richards. American Technical Society, 1945. $1.50. How 
You Can Get a Job, by Glenn L. Gardiner. Harper, 1945. 
$1.50. I Find My Vocation, by Harry D. Kitson. McGraw- 
Hill, 1947. $1.80. Pick Your Job—And Land It, by S. W. 
and M. G. Edlund. Prentice-Hall, 1944. You and Your 
Future Job, by William G. Campbell and lames H. Bedford. 
Society for Occupational Research, Ltd., 1944. $3.50. 





The Scenic Route across Canada, by 
Canadian National's Continental Limited, 
is a unique travel experience. Stop over 
at friendly cities; golf, fish and ride 
glorious Jasper Park Lodge in the 
Canadian Rockies (championship golf 
course, above); explore the beauties of the 
rugged West Coast. 


eee § CANADIAN 
Relax all the way. » yk 1" lon Ree gins F se) 


A aaa 


Sightseeing Canada’s cities is just one of ten top vacations open to your choice through the continent- 
spanning services of Canadian National Railways. Explore historic Eastern centres, the romantic 
West. Above: In Ottawa, Canada’s capital. the stately Chateau Laurier. one of Canadian National's 
hotels of distinetion — centre of the city’s social life — stands beside the National War Memorial. 


Choose ong 
10 moody popular, ‘aoatioual 


Here they are, as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel 
preferences: Alaska Cruise ¢ British Columbia + Canadian 
Rockies + Cross-Canada Rail Tour « Eastern Cities and the 
Laurentians e Gaspé and the Saguenay « Lake ol the 
Woods « Maritime Provinces « Highlands of Ontario 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. Make vour choice —then have 
your nearest Canadian National office give you the whole 
story — itineraries. places to see and stay, costs—every thing 
you need to help you plan exactly the right vacation for 
you. “We'll tell you where and take you there.” 





tional Limited (Chicago, Toronto, 
Montreal), the Oceari Limited ( Montreal, THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
Halifax ), other Canadian National “name as F 
trains. Travel the comfort way—the railway Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, | etroit, 
—to everywhere in Canada. To California Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pitt burgh, 
and anywhere West. to New York and any- Portiand, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In ¢ 1nad0, 
where East, go Canadian National. 360 McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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